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CHRISTIAN ECONOMY. 


There is a subject which has been as yet but little thought 
of, and scarce at all discussed in print. It is the Christian 
view of property in all its relations ; or, to use a simple phrase, 
“Christian Economy.”’ Little has yet been written about it, 
but not many more years can pass before volumes will be 
devoted to its examination, for it is to be the great and peculiar 
ground of differences and divisions in this country, as, in sub- 
stance, the Christian view of birth and rank has been that of 
divisions in Europe. Democracy will “envelope the earth.’’ 
Talk as we may of Loco-focoism, and lament as we may the 
excesses of its prominent friends, it is based on truth, and is 
strong because so based: it is the form of opposition to the 
unhallowed influence of wealth, and the unchristian modes of 
gaining wealth, which the circumstances of our time have 
called into being, and it cannot be crushed, nor out maneeuvred, 
nor voted down, nor disposed of in any of the ways which 
politicians use. Itcomes from man’s nature, and is one step 
in the developement of that nature, in the progress of our race ; 
for though to some it may seem rather to be regress, yet let us 
remember the Anabaptists of the reformation in Germany, the 
Puritans of England, the Jacobins of France ; and from those 
cases learn to feel that excesses do not prove their perpetrators 
to be wholly wrong; and that from the dim perception of a 
truth to the commission of an extravagance seems to be but 
one step. We say, then, that the present political and social 
position of this land is owing to a dim perception, by the mass 
of our fellow citizens, of the present wrongs connected with 
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property, and that these wrongs must be done away, ora 
struggle go on to unknown issues. That they will be done 
away in these United States we cannot hope ; in the views of 
the reformers themselves we have no faith, nor can we look 
forward to any righting of the wrong in an effectual manner 
until Christianity is recognised as the rule of life, the guide of 
business, the director of every detail, of mercantile, legal, and 
political action ; and before the world will see Christianity so 
recognised in heart and spirit, our constitution will be lost 
amid the shadows and misty perspective of long past time. 
Meanwhile it becomes all who have faith in the views of Jesus, 
and who believe the present state of things touching property 
to be diseased, to do what little they may toward guiding and 
enlightening the spirit of change and overthrow which so 
many of our truest men would war against. The evil of 
Loco-focoism is not to be cured by opposition, but by friendly 
help and direction. 

Volumes, we say, may and will be written upon the subject 
before us, and what we can do in a few pages of a small and 
obscure magazine may seem to be nothing, but we have not 
forgotten that early speech of the school boy, “Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.”? One good seed may, by indefinite 
propagation, become the source, the parent of a forest, and 
though it may seem like vanity, we do not doubt that some 
of our words, if they be true and worthy, may cause others 
to think, and they in their turn awaken yet others, and so 
much come from little. 

What is the subject to which we would call the mind of our 
readers? It is the Christian view of property ; first, of its Ac- 
quisition, and second, of its Disposal. Each of these divisions 
embraces two others ; the acquisition of property includes, first, 
Production, and second, Accumulation; and its disposal em- 
braces, first, its Consumption, and second, its Distribution. 

Let us, in this paper, glance at one only of these four 
divisions of our subject, viz: the Production of property. 
What are the rules relative to production, which we may draw 
from the teachings and life of our Savior? Leaving, for the 
present, all discussion of the question as to what may be called 
production, we would ask whether there can be any Christian 
limits to production? We feel that a man may do wrong by 
consuming property, by wasting, and we ask can he do wrong 
by producing to any extent? There is another question on 
this point of more difficulty, viz : are we not all bound to pro- 
duce? Is the rich man freed from this obligation to produce 
by his wealth? Is the duty of industry and judgment in Ils 
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direction, based solely upon the duty of providing for oneself 
and dependants ; or is it a man’s duty to be adding continually 
to the value in the world for the good, as insurance policies 
say, “of whom it may concern ?’’ These last questions are 
not easy of solution ; and yet upon their solution how much 
depends. If Christianity would lead us to labor continually, 
no matter what our situations and means, how anti-Christian 
is society now, and how vast a change must be wrought be- 
fore peace will be secured to man! If the rich man be not 
justified in his idle pleasures, or in simple unexpensive sloth, 
how must the Christian missionary labor among our most 
Christian communities and congregations ! 

Such questions as those now proposed are not to be settled 
by going to the Bible and sifting out texts ; the direct words 
of our Teacher were meant, we believe, to infuse into, or 
rather awake within his followers a spirit which should be the 
source of rules, and not to lay down rules: he gave us a faith, 
whence morals flow as waters from a spring; he called the 
conscience into new life and light, and his true disciple no lon- 
ger needs laws and commandmeuts, for the spirit which he 
awoke is that which lies behind all laws. We should consider 
then the Christian view of man, his ends, nature, and duties 
at large, in order to settle the point which we have suggested ; 
we should ask if man can fulfil his purposes as developed by 
Jesus, unless he labor continually to add to the means of 
man’s improvement? If he cannot, the most temperate, 
unostentatious, charitable rich idler is yet wanting inasmuch 
as he ought to be at work unceasingly with hand or head, to 
produce what may benefit the race of which he is one. 

It cannot be expected of us to enter here upon a discussion 
of the Christian view of man, and his great ends. We can but 
say that with our opinion of that view we are bound to be 
adding to the means of man’s progress while we have powers 
todo so. The idler we think false to his duties ;—the tem- 
perate idler, the literary idler no less than others :—every man 
we conceive to be bound to work, either to produce those 
things which help man physically, those which address his 
intellect and feelings, or those which address his sense of 
beauty. So long as there is physical, intellectual, or moral 
want in the world there is the strongest claim upon man to 
work ; for Christian benevolence, if it mean any thing, means 
that while want and suffering exist, we are all bound to do 
what we may to relieve them. 

Now a very common plan of life among the best educated, 
the truest, purest, most upright men is this,—to gather enough 
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f to be idlers, either in the country trying experiments 
( soils and sheep, grape vines and plums ; or in the city reading, 
; riding. lounging, killing time ; and the heart of any unambi- 
| tious man will bear witness that such a quiet, selfish, idle, 
. literary, scientific, leisurely life is most entirely in accordance 
qj with his unregenerate wishes. But let a man who has pro- 
posed to himself to retire upon his competency be changed, 
regenerated by the spirit of disinterestedness, which Jesus of 
: ; Nazareth lived and taught, and he will see that millions of 
dollars are yet wanted,—not for alms-giving, that patent pro- 
cess for making beggars,—but for objects which upon some 
other occasion we may try to name and describe; that years 
may yet be spent to good purpose in study, writing, teaching, 
visitation, and benevolent effort ; that not a day passes without 
bringing before him occasions for effort for the good of others, 
and not a step can be taken without finding opportunities for 
helping his fellow men in body, mind and soul. 

We hold it then to be a man’s duty, let his circumstances 
be what they may, to be a producer, to be industriously en- 
gaged upon some work by which his fellows may benefit. 
But let none think that their duty is done in this respect, when 
they by the rise of property, or by accident, or by speculation 
in any form become wealthy. The producer, in our sense of 
the word, is one who by some act of his own adds to the use- 
ful materials of the world : the farmer, the mechanic, the true 
merchant, the writer, the artist, the inventor, the teacher, the 
physician, the lawyer—all these and many others are produ- 
cers: they add by their exertions to those various means 
which help to purify, enlighten and sustain the sinful, ignorant 
and needy. Not so does the man who, buying his wild lands, 
or his sugar or cotton, sits down in idleness waiting for time 
or accident to increase the value of his purchase ; he does not 
produce value, but appropriates to himself value produced by 
causes which he has perhaps seen at work, but did not set at 
work. Had he done nothing, all that there now is in the 
world would have been in the world. By this we would not 
be understood to say that speculation is wholly wrong, we 
only say that to speculate is not enough ; a man must not only 
become richer himself, he must absolutely add to the riches of 
the world, to the means of improvement. 

Suppose the view now given to be heartily adopted, how 
many easy chairs would be given up? how many libranes 
would be deserted ? how many gardens would fall into decay? 
how many butterfly collectors, and shell gatherers would quit 
their labor? Nay, as the view applies no less to woman than 
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man, how many dressing-rooms, and drawing-rooms would be 
emptied? how many novels remain uncut ? how total a change 
take place in the habits of almost all unmarried daughters of 
wealthy parents, not yet too old to marry ? Nor let any say 
that shells and insects are beautiful and curious, and suppose 
our remark to be thereby met. We object not to any of the 
things we have named, we love gardens, and books, and shells, 
and easy-chairs, love them all too well,—but to these things 
we think man or woman should be devoted only in hours of 
leisure, or for the sake of actual production. It is not the true 
gardener we speak to, but the man who amuses himself with 
flowers and fruits ; the student we honor, but the study idler 
we think more worthy of pity than honor ;—the naturalist has 
our full sympathy, but the amateur collector of moths and 
birds, who kills time by killing his fellow-creatures, has only 
our best wishes and sincere prayers. J. H. P. 








ON ORIGINAL SIN AND INNATE DEPRAVITY. 
(Concluded. ) 


Although the orthodox differ greatly among themselves in 
their opinions as to the subjects under consideration, some 
believing that Adam/’s guilt is imputed to us, while others do 
not believe that it is thus imputed ; some holding that man 
is by nature totally depraved ; others that, though not totally 
depraved, he is very far gone in evil ; and others again, that 
his original moral taint is of a slighter die ; yet there is one 
point in which they are all agreed, namely, in attributing this 
moral degeneracy of man to Adam’s first transgression. Ac- 
cording to them, our first parent possessed originally an exalt- 
ed and glorious nature, far superior to what man now enjoys, 
but lost it by eating of the forbidden fruit, in consequence of 
which, all his descendants now come into the world with dis- 
positions naturally averse from what is good, and inclined to 
what is evil. Let us pause for a moment, and consider these 
points with the attention which they deserve. 

With respect to the pretended glorious nature of Adam, I 
have already stated that the sacred scriptures are entirely 
silent with regard to it ; and I would here add, that we find in 
them that which is entirely incompatible with this position. 
We read of Adam, that he took food, and thathe slept. Now 
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the nature which required thus to be supported and renovated, 
could not possibly possess an inherent immortality ; and there- 
fore, with respect to his animal nature, our first parent must 
have been exactly similar to what his descendants are. The 
same similarity we find between his and their moral natures, 
Under a common temptation, which many of his progeny, bet- 
ter trained in this school of moral discipline, would have victo- 
riously resisted, and to which others in imitation of their first 
parent, would have succumbed, we find him departing from 
his integrity, and violating an express command of his maker. 
The only inference we can draw from this is, that Adam was 
a man in every respect such as we are ; and that his glorious 
nature, of which we find nothing in the bible, but concerning 
which we hear so much from the orthodox pulpits, is entirely 
a theological fiction. 

There is a question connected with this subject which well 
deserves our serious consideration, namely, how the first trans- 
gression of our first parent could have such an extensive and 
depraving moral effect on the whole of his posterity. It ap- 
pears to me, that there are but two ways of accounting for this, 
namely, either by the supposition that there is a natural and 
intimate connexion between the moral actions of the father 
and the moral character of his children, so that the latter are 
necessarily and unavoidably assimilated to the former; or by 
the supposition that God, by an arbitrary exertion of his 
power, in consequence of Adam/’s disobedience, so changed 
his meral nature, and the moral nature of all his posterity, as 
to render him and them averse from every good and inclined 
to every evil. Now the first of these suppositions is clearly 
inadmissible. The act of Adam was in one sense a merely 
physical act. It was the mere eating of an apple. In this 
there was nothing sinful except so far as it was an infraction 
of a divine command, and such an act could not naturally 
produce such a powerful moral effect on his descendants. We 
see every day that worthy pious parents have very vicious 
children, and on the other hand, that very depraved parents 
have very virtuous children ; and this shows, that there is no 
necessary connexion between the moral acts of the parent and 
the moral character of the child. Besides, it is not pretended 
by the friends of orthodoxy, that there was any such connexion 
between the general conduct of Adam and the moral character 
of his posterity. It is commonly believed that our first parent 
survived his expulsion from the garden of Eden for several 
hundred years. We are not informed as to his subsequent 
conduct, but as he was a rational being, every subsequent act 
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of his must necessarily have been a moral action, either virtu- 
ous or vicious. Now it is not pretended, that any of these 
subsequent actions had even the slightest influence on the 
moral character of his descendants, and hence we must take 
for granted, that the supposed innate depravity of mankind is 
not the natural consequence of Adam’s transgression. 

We are therefore necessarily brought to the second alterna- 
tive, and must suppose that, in consequence of the disobedience 
of our first parents, God, by an arbitrary exertion of almighty 
power, so changed their natures, and the natures of all their 
posterity, that they should henceforth be averse from virtue 
and goodness, and inclined to vice and evil. There are some 
who have supposed that there was a subtile poison contained 
in the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which, by diffusing itself 
through the veins of our first parents, produced on them and 
on their posterity this deleterious effect. This supposition is 
entirely unsupported by aught we find in the scriptures, and 
so far from explaining the orthodox system, it only encumbers 
it with new difficulties, while it does not in the least alter the 
results to which that system leads us. However poisonous we 
may fancy this fruit to have been, still it is impossible to con- 
ceive how a purely physical cause could produce such an ex- 
tensive and lasting mora/ effect. But supposing for a moment 
that the apple in question possessed this wonderful demoralis- 
ing power, it would by no means alter the result to which we 
have already been led. The tree of knowledge and its fruit 
were evidently only passive secondary causes in the whole of 
this transaction. It was God who created this tree and its 
fruit, as he created every thing else. It was God who fashioned 
this fruit and imparted to it its properties, and it is therefore to 
him that we must attribute the effects which the use of this 
fruit would necessarily produce. 

In whatever manner we may endeavour to explain the doc- 
trine of innate depravity, this doctrine unavoidably leads us up 
to God as the sole efficient cause of man’s depravity. A shud- 
der comes over me as I write down the result to which we are 
thus brought, and I beg the reader to bear in mind, that this 
result is not my work, but is the legitimate consequence of the 
system Iam controverting. Whatever of impiety is involved 
in it, belongs to the doctrine itself, and not to my deductions. 
My feeble efforts are merely exerted to make the public 
see this doctrine as it is, stript of the halo which a popular 
theology has thrown around it ; and to vindicate the benefi- 
cent father of the universe, from the aspersions which that 
theology has thrown on his justice and his goodness. 
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It appears that the orthodox of former times must have been, 
to a certain extent, sensible that the doctrine of original sin 
militated against the justice of God ; and this led to the inven. 
tion of the doctrine of the so called covenant of works, which 
has since been adopted in modern theology. According to the 
catechism, God made with Adam, as the head and representa- 
tive of all his descendants, a covenant or bargain purporting, 
that if Adam obeyed God, he, and all his descendants with 
him, should be happy for ever ; but, on the contrary, that if 
Adam at any time should disobey his maker, then by that dis- 
obedience, not only he, but all his posterity with him, should 
become subject to God’s wrath and the sufferings connected 
with it, both in time and in eternity. 

Such are the terms of this pretended covenant ; and as its 
object evidently is to justify the supposed natural depravity of 
mankind, and even the imputation of Adam/’s sin to us, this 
doctrine is well deserving a careful examination. 

The first thing that must strike the inquiring christian is, that 
the bible does not say one word of this pretended covenant. 
If we refer to the relation which Moses has left us of man’s 
first transgression, we find no mention of this covenant there. 
In that relation there are no direct promises connected with 
the not eating of the fruit, and the punishment threatened on 
disobedience is strictly personal. “In the day thou eatest 
thereof,” it is said “thou shalt surely die ;”’ and not the slight- 
est mention is made of Adam’s posterity, nor the slightest inti- 
mation given, that they would either be rendered accountable 
for, or be affected by, the transgression of their ancestor. We 
must therefore conclude that the great lawgiver of the Jews, 
had no knowledge of this pretended covenant. 

The second striking feature of this dogma is its injustice to- 
wards man. It is one of the clearest principlesof natural justice, 
that no one man can contract for another, or bind him, without 
his consent ; and yet, here we have a bargain made and broken 
by the first man, before any of his descendants had seen the 
light, and for which, notwithstanding this, the countless mil- 
lions who have since descended from him, are supposed to be 
legally liable. A more striking piece of injustice cannot well 
be imagined. 

But this, and every other offensive feature of this system 
dwindle into insignificance, in comparison with the horrible 
light in which it represents our heavenly Father. God is om- 
niscient. To him the past, the present and the future are alike 
known, and the events of the remotest ages yet to come, are 
present to his all seeing eye. He must therefore have known 
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beforehand the issue of the trial to which he was about to sub- 
ject Adam’s obedience ; and yet, this greatest, this best of be- 
ings, is here represented as staking the future, the eternal well- 
being of the whole human race on an experiment, which he 
knew beforehand must eventuate in their utter ruin; and next, 
as punishing them for that moral desolation which was the 
consequence of this experiment. But I will not pursue this 
subject any farther. It is too revolting. Almighty Father ! 
forgive thine erring children, that, misled by human creeds 
and human systems, they have thus wandered from thee, and 
lost sight of thy justice and thy love ! 

If we inquire into the source from whence springs the doc- 
trine of innate depravity, I think it may be traced to a mista- 
ken zeal for the glory of God. Man saw that there was evil 
in the world, and undertook to account for its origin. God, 
said he, is perfect, and therefore every thing that proceeds 
from him must also be perfect. Moral and physical evil how- 
ever is imperfection, and can therefore not have originally en- 
tered into the plan of the Almighty, but must subsequently 
have sprung from an extraneous source. Having thus bewil- 
dered himself by a false course of reasoning, he next began 
to dream of a primeval state of righteousness and perfection, 
such as never had any existence save in the poet’s fancy ; and 
invented the system which I am now considering, to account 
for the introduction of evil into the creation of Almighty 
God. 

Now, if I mistake not, the error of this reasoning lies entire- 
ly in the wrong meaning attached to the term perfect. LIagree 
that all that proceeds from the hand of God must be perfect, 
understanding by this expression, that every thing must be 
perfect in its kind. God,’ says the sacred historian, “saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good.” 
Man was a perfect man, the animal was a perfect animal, and 
the trees and the plants were each of them perfect in their kind. 
But the inventors of the system under consideration, used the 
term perfect in a much more unlimited sense, and attached to 
it ideas of abstract absolute perfection, totally incompatible 
with the object of man’s being, and with every thing that sur- 
rounds him. A moments attention will shew us the fallacy of 
this position. If, when we say that every thing which comes 
from God must be perfect, we mean thereby, that every object 
created by God must possess abstractly the greatest possible 
degree of physical and moral perfection, we should by that 
position, if it could be realised, subvert at once the whole pre- 
sent order of the creation. That beautiful variety and grada- 
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tion of objects, which gives such an inexpressible charm to the 
universe, would instantly vanish. Men, animals, trees and 
plants must all disappear, and a single race of super-angelic 
beings become the sole tenants of this immense universe. Such 
would be the result, if the order of things were to be fashioned 
according to the feeble limited conceptions of man, instead of 
the unerring wisdom of the Almighty. 

But perhaps it will be asked, how I, who reject the popular 
doctrine with respect to the origin of moral evil, do account 
for its existence. I will answer this question frankly, promis- 
ing, however, that in doing so, 1 merely give my own indi- 
vidual sentiments, and not those of any sect or body of men. 

I believe, then, that moral evil, as well as physical evil, en- 
tered from the beginning into the plan of the Creator; and 
that they necessarily belong to the state of training and disci- 
pline, in which man is placed here. I believe that he is at his 
birth an animal being, but endowed with the power to become 
a moral or spiritual being ; and that the situations in which he 
is placed in life,and the motives with which he is surrounded, 
are all intended to develope this power, and to raise him in the 
scale of existences ; that within him there is a constant strug 
gle going on between his natural love of ease and of present 
enjoyment, on the one hand, and his sense of duty, and his 
craving after spiritual improvement and happiness on the 
other ; that when he gives himself up to the first of these, 
and cedes to the temptations by which he is surrounded, he 
sins ; while on the other hand, when he resists temptation, 
and acts under a sense of duty, and with a view to his spir- 
itual improvement, he rises in the moral scale of being, and 
advances in virtue ; and hence, that man’s liability to sin is 
the consequence of the most exalted of his attributes, namely, 
free-agency, or the power of doing good and evil from choice. 

Having thus examined the nature of the doctrine of original 
sin, and of some of the doctrines connected with it, I now come 
to the most important part of the inquiry, namely, their moral 
influence on mankind. 

Man is placed by his maker, here below in a state of trial 
and discipline, in which he is to be educated for a higher state 
of being ; and if he has been favoured with a revelation, which 
makes him acquainted with the existence of God, and with 
the laws which God has prescribed to him for his government, 
the sole object of this revelation is to lead him on to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and thereby to fit him for happiness. When- 
ever therefore we meet with any doctrine, which, though not 
explicitly taught in the New Testament, men recommend to us 
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as forming part of the religion of Jesus, it is always best to in- 
quire into the moral tendency of such doctrine, and if, on in- 
quiry, we should find that it has no tendency to make us 
better, and still more, if we should find that its tendency is in 
direct opposition to the teaching of our Saviour, we should 
then, without hesitation, reject such dogma, as forming no 
part of the revelation made to us by our Heavenly Father. 
Let us then now subject the doctrines of original ‘sin and innate 
depravity to this test. 

When our blessed Saviour was asked, Which is the great 
commandment in the law? his answer, as recorded Matt. xxii. 
37—40, is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” Here 
then we have a perfectly safe touchstone, and now let us apply 
it to these doctrines, and see whether they are calculated to 
make us love God and our neighbour. 

And first, as to God. ‘These doctrines teach, that God crea- 
ted the first man with a nature of resplendent excellence and 
holiness, but that afterwards, on account of man’s disobedience 
God, by an exertion of Almighty power, so altered the nature 
of man as to render him totally incapable of, and averse from 
all goodness, and constantly prone to all evil; that we who, 
though descendants of Adam, are as much the workmanship 
of God’s hand as was our first parent, are born with natures 
equally depraved with that which became Adam’s after his 
transgression ; that we too are totally disinclined to, and in- 
capacitated from every good thought and work, and prone to 
every evil: and yet, notwithstanding this, that God will pun- 
ish us with the most frightful sufferings through all eternity, 
for the commission of sins which are the necessary, the un- 
avoidable results of the natures which we bring with us into 
the world ; and for the neglect of duties, for the performance 
of which, he has incapacitated us. To this it is added, by 
some at least, that God holds every one of us personally res- 
ponsible for the transgressions of Adam, although that trans- 
gression took place ages before we came into existence. Such 
is the light in which this doctrine represents the Deity ; and 
now I ask, can the being who is represented to us as thus 
unjust, and regardless of our welfare, ever become the object 
of our affection ? Man may tremble before Almighty power, 
but it is only when it is combined with justice, and goodness, 
and beneficence, that it can become the object of his love. 
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If this doctrine be not calculated to lead us to love God, it 
has as little tendency to make us love our neighbour. What 
is it that makes one person love another? Is it not the pos- 
session by the person beloved of some real or fancied excel- 
lency, such as beauty, virtue, goodness, or talents? But what 
could ever induce a rational being to love that demon of de- 
formity, the natural man of the assembly’s catechism, a being 
totally disinclined to, and incapable of all goodness, and prone 
to every evil? Surely such a mass of moral leprosy could 
never become the object of affection. 

We have thus seen that the doctrines under consideration 
are not calculated to make us love God and our neighbour, but 
have a directly contrary tendency ; let us now inquire, how a 
belief in them will affect our own conduct. 

Conscience, that salutary monitor, owes all its power to the 
sentiment that we are free moral agents. When we sin it is 
the conviction that it was in our power to have acted differ- 
ently, which gives poignancy to the feeling of remorse ; for 
never can that sentiment be inspired by actions which are 
strictly involuntary. But if a man can once convince himself 
that he is by nature depraved, incapable of every good, and 
inclined to all evil, then every barrier in the way of sin is re- 
moved. How should the admonitions of conscience be listened 
to, by a man who believes that he sins from necessity, and 
cannot help sinning ? The voice of that inward monitor will 
be rendered inoperative by that belief, and will soon cease to 
be heard. 

But it is not to the sense of our culpability only that this 
doctrine is destructive. It is equally fatal to the sense of our 
responsibility. There is a sentiment of equity implanted in 
the soul of man, which tells him, in spite of a perverted the- 
ology, that God never will punish any man for actions which 
were not voluntary, or under his control. Convince a man, 
therefore, that he sins through the effects of a natural depravity, 
and he will directly convince himself that God will never pun- 
ish him for his sins ; and thus, the belief in these pernicious 
dogmas will have removed every impediment in the down- 
ward road which leads to destruction. Let it not be objected, 
that among those who profess this belief there are many per- 
sons of great virtue and piety. I admit the fact, and beara 
cheerful witness to their worth ; but this merely shows, that 
these persons are not guided in their conduct by their specu- 
lative opinions. It does not show, that these opinions are not 
erroneous, and do not exercise a pernicious influence on the 
morality of man in general. 
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I have thus endeavoured to show that the doctrines under 
consideration are not taught in the scriptures ; that they are 
contrary to reason and experience ; and that their influence is 
decidedly unfriendly to the cause of piety, of virtue, and of 
brotherly love. And now I would ask, whether the Unitarian 
is to be cut off from Christian fellowship for rejecting these 
dogmas? Whether he must be disowned for believing that 
God is the beneficent Father of all his human children—that 
he has surrounded them all with motives to virtue and good- 
ness ; that he requires of them nothing but what, with the 
powers with which he has endowed them, they are fully able 
to perform ? H. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S “CHRISTIAN (!) FORBEAR- 
ANCE.” 


The following sweet morsel of cant, extracted from a paper 
from which we might expect better things, seems to have been 
concocted with real gusto. As we read it, a vision came be- 
fore us of a good friend of ours, who has a great talent for big- 
otry. He isa fine suckling of “ Mother Church,” and clings 
to her apron-strings with a most (child-like) childish affection. 
The word “ Church’? comes from his lips with a rotundness, a 
rolling of the ‘r,’ a lengthening of the ‘ chs,’ which is irresisti- 
bly imposing. One cannot but envy the self-satisfaction and 
patronising benevolence, with which he, certain of his own 
salvation, looks round on brother mortals, sure fo be damned. 
He feels for them so pathetically, hopes for them so compas- 
sionately, trusts so fervently that the wandering sheep will yet 
return into the “ Fold,’ prophecies so deliberately that all he- 
retics will burn forever, that the staunchest friend of liberty 
of conscience must admire his “Christian (!) Forbearance.”’ 

We were reminded, too, of a very soft-voiced, smooth- 
tongued gentleman, whom it was our privilege to travel with, 
on a very hot, dusty day, last summer. “ Infidels,’’ he thought, 
“should always be taken up as criminals, tried, sentenced and 
imprisoned, till recantation.” “ Perhaps,’’ suggested a pas- 
senger, “you would allot the same tender mercies to a Uni- 
versalist ?”? « By all means, Sir,’ with a slight smile of ap- 
proval, and gracious bending of the head. “ And would you 
exclude Unitarians from similar kind treatment ?”? “I see no 
grounds on which I could do so.’ “ And Baptists, Presbyte- 
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rians, &c., like favors to them, probably ?”? A nod of assent 
with a slight shrag of the shoulders. In a word, our good 
friend, on the shady side of the back seat, cool and comfort- 
able, would have consigned all heretics to the meditations of a 
dungeon, doubtless actuated by Christian (!) Forbearance, 

Such a thorough-going out and out Churchman seldom 
deigns to look from the windows of his spiritual palace, 
founded on tradition, builded with creeds, guarded by Canons, 
the standard of “Our admirable Liturgy”? floating overhead, 
upon the riotous mob of Dissenters. But when he does wish 
to disperse them, he agrees with Bonaparte, that “ there would 
be no mercy in firing blank cartridges.”’ It is cruelty to tole- 
rate schism ; it is “ Christian (! ) Forbearance”’ to exterminate 
heresy,—although it be with faggot and axe. 

Some persons may think this language rather rough for Pro- 
fessors of Toleration. But our creed is, that there is one thing 
which is intolerable, and that is Intolerance. We would 
make no terms with it. Grant us our freedom of opinion, for 
we always grant you yours, both as a privilege and duty ; 
allow our claim to honesty, suppose we can be sincere al- 
though holding what you think erroneous doctrines ; believe 
our assertions of love for our common Master, and we will 
cordially, respectfully, yea, gratefully listen to your reason- 
ings and persuadings. But tell us, on the other hand, that you 
are wholly, infallibly right, and we are criminally wrong, that 
we are very bad people, schismaties, heretics, and deniers of 
Christ, and we will tell you that you are arrogant, presuming, 
discourteous and foolish. No “ Christian Forbearance” for 
Bigotry, friend Churchman ! that isour maxim. Are we too 
severe ? Read this: W. H. ¢. 


From the Churchman. 

Mr. Eprror.—Every day adds more and more to the honest con- 
viction of my mind, that Dissent and Unitarianism, Schism and 
Heresy, are too near akin, to be greatly distinguished one from 
another. ‘Taking up by chance, a number of the ** Family Miscel- 
lany,”* published in Boston, in 1837, and till that time under the 
editorial management of the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, who was, I think, 
its founder; and who contributed to this very number, I was attracted 
by an article headed, “* THe Boston ANNIVERSARIES—Character of 
the Exercises—Christian Forbearance.” After a warm and stirring 
appeal in behalf of the American Board of Commissioners, contained 
in this account of the exercises, comes in this precious piece of 
‘* Christian (!) forbearance.” 

‘The mutual affection and Christian kindness manifested by 
those who attended the various meetings held in this city, afforded 
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a striking contrast to the scenes of angry debate and fierce crimina- 
tion which characterised the simultaneous meetings of another sec ion 
of the American Church. One of the pleasantest public meetings 
which we attended, was that in which the Unitarian and Orthodox 
churches still remain united. ‘The mutual forbearance and kindness, 
which, under such circumstances each member feels himself called 
upon to exercise towards his brethren, tends greatly to perfect the 
Christian character. The Sermon of Prof. Ware (!) before the 
meeting to which we refer, was a beautiful exhibition of the nature 
of Christianity, and a striking example of the ease with which one 
whose mind 1s thoroughly imbued with its spirit, can avoid sub- 
jects of minor importance, while urging with resistless force those 
topics of transcendant interest in which all Christians harmonize.” 

This from the ‘Family Miscellany’’—found, I may observe, in a 
a pious family, into which it had crept, from the popularity of Mr. 
Abbott. I must add, also, that the family were any thing but Uni- 
tarians, and had no idea of upholding such doctrines or subscribing 
to the Magazine. 

In conclusion, can Orthodox Dissenters hope for the final blessing 
of Gop upon operations, which, if they produce the kind of Chris- 
tianity that sustains them, will make large room for Christian for- 
hearance indeed; and convert the heathen to a denial of the Lorp 
that bought them. 

Quere—* Those topics of transcendant interest in which all 
Christians harmonize?”’ We thought the topic of transcendant 
interest to Christians, was Curist! ‘Though we understand So- 
cinian Christians rather postpone this great soul of the missionary 
spirit, to ‘‘ Philosophy and the Belles Letters.” 

Yours, Rev. Sir, > 


P.S. The “ Family Miscellany’? was founded by the brothers 
Abbott. 





ALMS-GIVING AND LOANING. 


We read of misery in Ireland that seems incredible, of ex- 
posure that seems impossible in a christian land ; we turn with 
wonder to the hardships of the Pilgrims of New England, and 
the backwoodsmen of this valley : but we do not recognise the 
misery right about us at this moment, nor know the suffering 
that is even now in this city dragging down hundreds to the 
grave.—During the last winter instances occurred here of as 
great physical want as any that can be met with in the woe- 
stricken hovels of Erin ; and though such extreme cases are 
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rare, cases demanding the advice and aid of every humane man 
and woman may be discovered in any square of our thriving 
town. 

The deepest and most permanent suffering, however, which 
occurs among us is not physical ; those cases which peculiarly 
demand the help of a Christian friend are such as the one des- 
cribed in this little sketch, which, though not true in detail, is 
true in spirit, and drawn from actual occurrences. 

I was some months since struck by the appearance ofa lit- 
tle girl who was carrying a bowl of soup along Western Row ; 
she was well clad, her shoes were such as poor children never 
wear, and yet the face looked like that of a pinched and half- 
starved child. The soup which she was carrying, must, I 
thought, have been given her in charity. “My little girl,’’ said 
I, “you have a big load, let me help you along with it.” She 
looked up into my face with her swollen eyes, and giving me 
the bowl, smiled faintly, and answered that “it was indeed 
right heavy and right hot too, but if she could get it home be- 
fore it got cold it would be mighty nice for mother.” “And is 
your mother sick ? “I said. “ Not sick,”’ she replied, « but ail- 
ing ; it’s from want of good food, the doctor says, and so Miss 
Wright gives me that big bowl ofsoup every day.” I walked 
along with the child till we came near her home, when she 
insisted upon having the bowl back again, so I gave it to her, 
and opening the door which she said led into her father’s shop, 
let her inand followed after. I found myself in a small, close, 
hot room where a man of perhaps thirty years old was at work 
upon something which he laid out of sight as soon as I en- 
tered, and opening another door through which the child went 
into an inner room, turned again, and facing me seemed to 
wait my pleasure. 

“I met your little girl in the street,’’ said I, taking off my 
hat, “and was so much pleased by her appearance as to take 
the liberty of coming home with her.’’ 

“For what purpose ?”’ said he, coldly. 

“To learn your condition, my friend, and see if I could do 
any thing for you or her, as from what she said, I presumed 
you were poor.” 

“Tam not poor,’? he answered proudly, “nor do I want 
your help.’’ 

“Can I be of service to you by getting her into a school, or 
sunday school, or by throwing business into your hands ?” 

“ And pray, sir, who are you that ask such questions of a 
stranger ?”? 

“J am one of many” I replied, “ who wish to help all men 
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to gain an honest living, and to bring all, young and old, with- 
in the influence of religion and education. ”’ 

The man paused for a moment, and the color came into his 
thin, sallow cheek ; when he spoke again, it was more calmly 
and kindly than before. 

“Tam making enough,” he said, “to support myself and my 
family ; as to religion and learning let them have it that want 
it, I don’t want it for myself or my children, However, sup- 
posing I were in want how would you help me ?” 

«That would depend upon ,the causes of your want, your 
means of relief, your habits, and other things, of which I know 
nothing at present. ”’ 

“Iam an engraver,”’ said he, pointing to a box of-tools, 
“now suppose me sick, and nothing laid up for a wet day ; 
here’s my wife who is never strong, and meets children, 
and the winter, we’ll say, is just setting in, rent, and fuel, 
and food, and medicine, and doctor’s fees are all to be paid for 
—what would you do for me ?”’ 

“In the first place,’’ said I, “I should ask you to sell all 
your needless property of any kind, and to economise in ev- 
ery way that I could think of,and so help you by my advice.”’ 

“Very good,” said he impatiently, “ what next ?”’ 

«In the next place I should ask how much more than a liv- 
ing you could make if well again.” 

« We'll, say a third more, ”’ he replied. 

«Then I should say to you my friend you are an independent 
mechanic, able by your trade to make a month’s living in three 
weeks; now your independence you don’t want to lose, you 
would’nt willingly live on alms, you’d feel degraded to be a beg- 
gar—so I’il make this bargain with you, you shall be decently 
supported while sick and properly cared for, upon condition that 
you pay back the money paid for you ; if you are sick a week 
you shall have a month to pay in; if sick two weeks, then two 
months and so on ; that is my friend, I’ll loan you enough to 
make you comfortable while sick, and you shall pay it from 
your surplus earnings when well. ”’ 

“Would you have done so?” he cried with staring eyes and 
gasping for breath. 

“You are not well,”’ I said. 

“T am not, ” said he, hiding his face with his hands, «1 am 
sick at heart. ?? 

“ My frieng !”? he dropped his hands, and I took one of them, 
“tell me your ailing, and as I am a man I will do all in my 
power to cure it. ” 

VoL. v11.—+31 
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The engraver rose and opening the door through which his 
daughter passed, ushered me into the room within, 

It was a small room, and looked out into a little, muddy back 
yard ; but in the arrangements of the bed, the table, the man- 
tle, and the open closet—the hand of a true woman was visi- 
ble ; all was neat and sensible ; no peacock’s feathers nor bro- 
ken gilt china cups were to be seen,—the ware was earthen, 
and a few hyacinths formed the only ornament. And there 
too was the woman herself, with her Jittle boy and girl at her 
feet ; she was wrapped up in a coarse calico loose-gown, her 
hair neatly brushed back from her brow, and her fingers bu- 
sily at work upon some fine linen article for some fine lady, I 
presumed. 

“Ellen,” said the engraver, “here’s a man who says he 
would have saved us.”” 

The wife, pale, weak, and evidently desponding, struggled 
to restrain herself when thus addressed, but she could not, and 
sobbing, fell back in her chair. 

«« My good friends, ”’ cried I, «tell me your troubles. Save 
you? Are you lost then? What does all this mean ?’ 

«« Matilda, ”’ said the engraver to his little girl, “ take your 
brother and go into the shop, we are going to talk about things 
which it is not proper for you to hear of, so do not listen, but 
play with your brother, and when we are ready we'll call 
you. ” 

I had been struck all along by the good English of my com- 
panion, and was very much impressed and pleased by the di- 
rectness of his speech to his child ; I had seldom witnessed so 
great frankness even among the best people. 

The children went out, the door was closed, and we sat 
down. 

« My story, sir, ” said the husband, “is short, and you shall 
know it, ifit hangme. You have spoken to me as a fellow 
man, and come what may I’ll open my heart to you ; should 
I not, Ellen ?”? 

«“ Everything, everything,” she cried, “let but one- friend 
know our misery and guilt, and my heart will feel lighter for- 
ever, ”’ 

The engraver listened with his whole soul, then turned to 
me and proceeded : 

“ Two years ago I was laying by something every week, 
and no man worked more honestly or cheerfully than I. A 
friend of mine took to speculating, and I indorsed for him ; he 
failed, and my earnings went to smoke. Well, sir, I was 
debt, and in trouble, and debt and trouble work evil with a 
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free man ; I got out of spirits, and out of sorts, and fall before 
last was taken sick. I had nothing ; Ellen was too weak to 
sit up, and starvation came close to us, sir, I assure you. At 
last our trouble came to the ears of one whe gives much to the 
poor ; he gave to us largely, for two months supported us ; 
then some more pressing cases came, and he quit us with the 
assurance that the town would see us provided for. I went 
to the Trustees ; they had crowds of poor folks on their hands 
who could not get trusted for their daily bread, and as we 
could, why they thought it was not right to do more for us 
than give us a little wood. 

«“ What they said was true enough, for every body knew me 
to be industrious when well, and though ill-luck had loosened 
some friends it had not taken all ; but somehow I hated to go 
in debt. So I went to some of the societies, and they gave, 
some three dollars and some five, but nothing steady. All 
this while I was getting worse, and the idea of beggary, of 
starvation, of degradation, of lost character haunted me day 
and night, for I was well raised and taught, sir. Well, by and 
by the societies could give no more, they had so many appli- 
cants; Ellen, here, got something from the house of employ- 
ment, but she was too weakly to do much, and so, in spite of 
all, it came to debt. The grocer, the baker, and the doctor all 
had to trust us ; and heavy enough the trust lay on our hearts ; 
what with beggary and debt it seemed to me I should never 
get well. However, when spring came | had picked up 
enough to go to work once more, but somehow I could not 
do as I had done before, and could barely get along leaving 
debts all unpaid. Then came suits, and constables, and the 
doctor, I’m sorry to say it of him, was hard enough to have 
Ellen’s chair and bedstead sold to pay himself with. Last, 
fall came, sir, and I was too poorly again to work, everything 
was monstrous high, and poor folks thicker thanever. It was 
an awful December, the last for such as we were! You 
would’nt have thought that woman there could have lived, 
poorly as she was, sleeping on,the floor here, and living on 
the leavings of the market. God help us, it wasa hard time ! 
any little tea that I could now and then get for her I had to go 
to the grocery over yonder for, and there was a set of drinking 
fellows that often asked me to join them. Once I did so, and 
while I was drinking, a lady went through the entry into a 
room where a sick woman lay, and in passing saw me. I 
thought nothing of it then, but it did me mischief. Well, in 
January Ellen was like to die, and I barely able to crawl 
about: so I went to the Council Chamber, but it was thronged. 
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I tried the societies, but the lady who had seen me drinking 
told them,—she was one of them, and they set me down for a 
drunkard. The baker would not trust, and once more we 
were close to death from want and no hope ahead, when one 
came that I would to God had’nt come, though we’d have been 
buried before now, but for him.”? 

«“ Amen!” breathed the feeble wife. 

“He came in one dayas I sat in the shop, dozing from hunger, 
and asked if I was anengraver. I said yes? ‘ You’re pooran’t 
you?’ saidhe. I told him we were. Then he bade me go with 
him. Ididso. He took me toa coffee-house, and gave me some 
spirit and biscuit, and when I was done, put me into a hack and 
gotin himself. I felt something was wrong, but it was death, sir, 
to turn back. I don’t know where we went to, for the spirit 
put me to sleep ; when I woke up I was in a room with my 
guide and two other men, all well-dressed and the room well- 
furnished. ‘Neighbour,’ said one of them, ‘we wanta job 
done in your line?’ I nodded. ‘We want a bank-plate en- 
graved.’ ‘I thought as much,’ said I. ‘You’ll do it then?’ 
‘What shall I have?’ ‘A thousand dollars, of the bad mo- 
ney, to be done?’ ‘ But suppose,” said I, ‘1 blow you, now?’ 
‘Try it,’ answered one of them, smiling, ‘try it, my good 
fellow ?? At last I agreed to do the job, and the bill to be 
copied was given me ; when youcame in, sir,”’ he continued, 
clutching my arm, “I was at work upon it.” 

The calm distinct manner, in which the engraver told his 
story stryck me with amazement ; I asked him to let me see 
the plate ; he brought it at once, it was a common copper 
plate, the work about half finished. 

“Could you identify the men ?”? I said. 

«“ I dare not if I could,”’ said he, “but I shall have no chance, 
I am convinced they do not live in this city, and are never in 
its streets during daylight.”’ 

« At any rate,” said 1, “ you must quit this job. ” 

« And what then ? two hundred dollars have been advanced 
me. ”’ 

“It shall be given you to repay your employer. Destroy 
your plate, and an honest livelihood I’ll insure you hence- 
forth.” 

Within a few days I saw the plate destroyed, and the sum 
was soon raised to redeem the wages of sin. 

The engraver now stands free of debt, though not of obli- 
gation. He is once more a cheerful worker, and his wife’s 
health is rising again under that best of panaceas, a happy 
mind. But often, very often, do I regret that those who ad- 
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minister charity do not give, and refrain from giving, more 
thoughtfully. Had constant, friendly aid been bestowed in 
the case before us, and had the engraver felt that he could, 
without offence, repay when able, his pride would not have 
been wounded, his self-respect lessened, his hope diminished, 
his heart weighed down :—he would have feared no suits, 
would have dreaded no want, would have been exposed to no 
temptations. 

The case just described was in its circumstances peculiar, 
but in its essential features and character only one of hun- 
dreds. 

J. H. P. 





REPLY 
TO AN ARTICLE IN THE MESSENGER FOR JAN. AND FEB. 1839. 


“ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.” 
“The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.”* 


Mr. Epirors :—The subject of future retribution, as taken 
up by your correspondent H., involves considerations of such 
serious importance, as would seem to afford a sufficient apology 
forany attempt, however weak, to throw light upon it. I trust, 
therefore, you will allow me that privilege by inserting the 
following reply : , 

I entirely agree with your correspondent in all that he says 
upon the first and second divisions into which this subject has 
been classed, and also the fourth. For I foo, cannot but think, 
that “it would certainly be surprising that in a revelation 
given on purpose to bring life and immortality to light, and to 
teach us the way of attaining to these, we should not be told 
what will be our fate, in case we neglect to avail ourselves of 
the proffered salvation.” 

I wish, therefore, only to state some objections to that view 
which H. has taken, viz: that of a “cessation of existence,”’ or 
annihilation, to be the doom of those who die impenitent. 
Because if this hypothesis is untenable by reason or scripture, 
the remaining one—that of their ultimate salvation after a 
previous state of purification from sin, must be negatively the 
true one, as there appears no other left ; but which, however, 
can be shown, as I think, to rest on positive scripture evidence. 





® 2 Cor. 3. 6. 
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I would first premise, that it does not appear clearly which 
of the following views H. maintains; whether that those who 
die impenitent will “at death cease to be’’—as in one place he 
expresses himself; or,that after being raised to life to be judged, 
they are then to be consigned to annihilation. If the first, 
what becomes of retribution ? Would not the abandoned and 
profligate gladly embrace such a termination, to free them from 
the pangs of remorse, which the apprehension of future retri- 
bution cannot but awaken in their consciences sooner or later. 
But if, after being raised to life again and doomed to suffering, 
he thinks they are either immediately, or after an indefinite pe- 
riod, to be blotted out of existence, I would offer the following 
considerations, which appear to me, a sufficient refutation. 

First, then, we have the solemn assurance given us, that 
“ there shall be a resurection of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust ;” (1) “that the hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
and shall come forth ;”’ (2) that, “ (3) we must all appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ ;” that, “it is appointed to 
all men, once to die and after that the judgment. ” (4) 

Does not the very assurance that the dad shall be raised as 
well as the good, involve in it an implication, that God has 
some ulterior benevolent purpose in view with respect to the 
Jinal condition of the former, else why not continue them in 
the frst death? This has always appeared to me to be an in- 
surmountable objection to the supposition of annihilation. Let 
us look at it more closely, and we shall see that it is analagous 
to all the Divine dispensations in this life ; and that all God’s 
purposes of love and mercy are as far above man’s limited con- 
ceptions, “as the heaven is high above the earth.”’ Trace it 
in the awful sentence pronounced upon “ man’s first disobe- 
dience,”’ “dust thou art and unto dust, thou shalt return.” 
(5) But the inspired apostle Paul presents this view of it, that 
the death consequent upon sin, will be more than compensa- 
ted by the grace of God in the introduction of the gospel dis- 
pensation. “That as in Adam all die, even so in Christ, shall 
all be made alive.” (6) “If through the offence of one many be 
dead, much more, the grace of God and the gift by grace, Je- 
sus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” (7) And he carries 
the parallel throughout this 5th Chap. and concludes, that 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” Also, 
the severe judgment inflicted upon the Jews and their rejec- 





(1) Acts xxiv. 15. (2) John v. 28, 29. (3) 2 Cor. v.10. (4) Heb. ix. 
27. (5) Gen. iii.19. (6) Rom. xv. 22. (7) Rom. v. 15. 
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tion from belief, he reviews in the same light. «If the fall of 
them be the riches of the world, what shall the recieving of 
them be but life from the dead.”’ (8) Again, we may witness 
the ulterior benevolent design in the deluge, in the confusion 
of languages, and the consequent dispersion of mankind ; and 
in fine, through all the disciplinary stages of God’s providence 
(particularly with respect to the Jews) till we come to the 
gospel dispensation, when “ God sent his Son into the world, 
that the world through him might be saved.” (9), And yet this 
design, though embodied in types and shadows and often an- 
nounced in prophetic symbolic language, as the grand result 
of every previous dispensation—how few were there who un- 
derstood or perceived it! 

Your correspondent portrays in vivid and true colors awful- 
ly and beautifully, the contrast between “being blotted out of 
existence, ”? and “a life of never ending and increasing im- 
provement and felicity ;’? and judges that those, who reject the 
latter, justly deserve the former. Such considerations are in- 
deed calculated to excite an intense interest in refleeting 
minds. But the knowledge of a future life has been lost sight 
of by the pagan world for ages, at least as to any practical 
influence of a moral preparation for it; and by far the greater 
part of our race are yet in utter unconsciousness of such an 
obligation of duty, or motive to improvement of character, as 
to qualify themselves for it—partly from the want of that 
knowledge, and partly from the mind being engrossed with 
sensible objects and temporal interests—the result of which 
is, the want of a capacity to appreciate pure and spiritual en- 
joyments, and a consequent insensibility to their renovating 
and soul-absorbing influence. And again, if their having liv- 
ed in the neglect of preparing themselves for such an unseen 
and unconceived state of existence and bliss be a conclu- 
sive reason why they should be consigned to oblivion, would 
not the same consideration have involved the entire human 
family previous to the introduction of Christianity? Were 
not the first converts dead in trespasses and sins? The 
apostle Paul declares that “ between Jews and Gentiles there is 
no difference, for all are under sin. ’? That “God hath conclu- 
ded them all in unbelief that he might have mercy upon all.” 

The Jews indeed vainly plumed themselves upon their being 
the exclusive favorites of God’s compassionate regards and 
mercies, and the apostles themselves were for a time blinded 
by their national prejudices, until the disclosure of an astoun- 





(8) Romans xi. 15. (9) John iii. 17. 
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ding fact, drew from their grateful hearts “glory to God.” 
“Then,” said they “hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.”’ Act. 11. 18. 

This argument therefore proves too much ; for failing in its 
application to the great mass of mankind, it is inconclusive as 
to any part of it. 

Again. “The love of life, ”? I too believe to be the strongest 
natural inclination of the human heart; but it has its limits, 
To minds oppressed with a sense of conscious guilt—borne 
down with remorse and a fearfulapprehension of coming evils 
from whence there can be no escape,—then indeed “ men may 
seek death, but will not find it; and desire to dies; but death 
will flee from them.” Rev. ix. 6. To such characters in such 
a state of mind annihilation has nothing frightful or revolt- 
ing. 

i fully accord with H. that “if even man’s existence were 
limited to this present life, he would still have abundant cause 
to be grateful to his Maker.” “ But,’ he adds, “ we do not 
pretend with respect to any other of the blessings of life which 
the Deity confers upon us, that they should be perpetual, and 
why should we require it in regard to existence?’ The an- 
swer is found in the disciplinary nature of all God’s dispen- 
sations, and the solemn assurance that the wicked shall be 
raised to punishment in a future life. 

What then is punishment? What its nature and object ? 
Is it an end or a means? Is it suffering inflicted for its own 
sake and final? Or is it remedial, and of course limited in 
duration ? 

It appears to me that there are two sources from whence 
me may derive just and scriptural ideas of divine punishment. 
Ist. The revealed character of the divine Being. And 2nd. the 
language of scripture, as connected with the future condition 
of the impenitent. 

The character of God, as the One Creator and Father of all 
the human family, is so much involved in the conclusions 
which we form respecting the nature of divine punishment, 
that I do not see how any person who reflects on the subject 
—who values that character, and is desirous of forming and 
cherishing correct, consistent, worthy and exalted conceptions 
of it, can rest satisfied without a thorough examination of it. 

In the gospel of Jesus Christ, the clearest and fullest reve- 
lation is made of the divine character. It isthere God has been 
pleased to make himself known as a Father; and his infinite 
intelligence, almighty power and omniscience, are set forth as 
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corresponding attributes with his universal benevolence, in- 
exhaustible compassion and mercy. 

But is the Creator, a Father ¢o a// mankind, or only toa 
part ofthem? Did Jesus Christ procure or cause God to be- 
come a Father to those to whom he is said to stand in that re- 
lation ? or did he only “declare him’’* to be, what he es- 
sentially is and ever will remain, and what he always was, 
but the full disclosure or manifestation of which was re- 
served for this “fulness of time,”t this last, complete, and 
most glorious display of “ Grace and Truth’’t which “came 
by Jesus Christ,” and which unites all the lines of his ad- 
ministration and centres them in /ove—for “God is love,’’ 
and “ herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’’|| 
“The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.’’§ 

Again—it appears throughout the New Testament, that the 
declarations respecting the wnity of the divine Being, are in 
most instances identified with the character of Father: con- 
sequently, if there is but one God, he is a Father. The lan- 
guage of our Lord is strikingly to this point throughout. The 
apostles also spoke of the Deity under the same character. “To 
usthere is but one God—the Father—of whom are all things.’’% 
“There is one God and Father of all.”’** “The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, ef whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named. ”’tt 

Now all our primary ideas of the paternal character have a 
human origin ; and.that we are warranted in considering this 
a just standard we have the authority of Christ himself, who 
refers us to the feelings and conduct of human fathers towards 
their children, to judge of the corresponding feelings and con- 
duct of our “ Father in heaven, ’’ towards his children. 

But a human parent will not expose or subject his child to 
pain or suffering, except as a means of insuring his benefit in 
some form or other ; much less will he ever abandon him. 
Punishment, therefore, with him, is merely a corrective and re- 
medial measure. 

But farther. We cannot contemplate the final destinies of 
human beings, without a reference to the design of the Creator 
ingiving them existence. For can we form aconception of the 
operations of an infinite intelligence, having no design in 
view ? Surely not. If then that intelligence was actuated by 
love, by the desire—the delight of communicating its own 








* John i. 18. + Gal.iv. 4. ¢Johni. 17. || John iv. 8. 10. § John 
v.14. ¥ 1 Corinthians viii. 6. ** Ephes. iv. 6. tt Ephes. iii. 14, 15. 
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blessedness,—and by “making man in his own image,” en- 
dowed him with a capacity to receive it—guided by a presci- 
ence that can see the end from the beginning—wisdom, to em- 
brace an estimate of appropriate and adequate means, that 
cannot err or be deceived—and possessed of irresistible pow- 
er—what can prevent the accomplishment of such designs ?* 
“He is without variableness or shadow of turning;” « his 
compassions fail not;’’ “his mercies endure forever.’ His 
love can suffer neither change, nor diminution, but is bound- 
less, inalienable and inextinguishable. 

He is therefore the “ faithful Creator,’ (1 Pet. iv .19.) as 
well as the “ Father of the whole family in Heaven and Earth.” 

Punishment, then, is clearly a means, and being intended as 
a means, it must necessarily be Zmited in its duration and 
subordinate to the end for which it is designed, which is the 
correction and removal of sin—the extermination of vicious 
propensities and inveterate habits of disobedience ; and the 
punishment adapted to effect this must continue until it is ef- 
fectuated, and therefore in relation to sin, and habits of vice, 
it must terminate in their destruction. For God punishes 
the sinner to remove his sin. But to suppose that means de- 
vised by consummate wisdom and enforced by Almighty 
power, can ultimately fail of realizing their intended purpose, 
would be, as I think, both absurd, and derogatory to the Di- 
vine Attributes. 

Again, surely something more is implied than a dismission 
from existence in the expressions in which future punishment 
is conveyed. “The worm that dieth not and the fire that is 
not quenched ;”’ “there shal! be weeping, wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth;”’ “everlasting punishment,”’ &c. 

But H. says, “mere suffering, whether physical or mental, 
evidently possesses no moral power :” that “the scriptures 
teach us, it is true, that every afflictive dispensation that 
befals us here, is intended for our correction and improve- 
ment; but yet, we see, that perhaps the smadler number are 
made wiser by the things which they sufler. What reason 
then have we for inferring, that the same discipline which now 
is avowedly inefficient, will hereafter prove efiicient, with the 
very persons on whom now it makes no salutary impression.” 
This may appear plausible, but is it conclusive ? I think not, 
and for the following reasons. 





* For the scriptural truth of these positions and views, I would refer to the 
following passages, among others: Isaiah xlvi. 5. 10. and lv. 10, 11. 
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For first, the whole guidance of human conduct, individu- 
ally as wellas collectively, is made up of human experience, 
painful or pleasing, beneficial or disastrous. From the first 
development of voluntary effort, suffering becomes the great 
efficient teacher to the cAz/d ; and if untutored by parental or 
other guardian guidance, the on/y teacher. And the progress 
of individuals, as well as of the race,in moral advancement, 
proves incontestibly, as I think, that it is the greater number 
ineach case that have been made wiser by the things which 
they suffered ; for, in the absence of revelation, what else has 
so much contributed to their moral advancement? 

And second, if this is in accordance with the past, as I believe 
it to be, and if it is admitted as true “that every afflictive dis- 
pensation is indendec' for our correction and improvement,’’ 
ought we not rather to infer that, if it pleases the divine Being 
to call back into existence the whole race of man, to a state of 
just retribution, those on whom the discipline of this life has 
been inefficient, will, for that very reason, be placed in cir- 
cumstances in which their moral perceptions will be less ob- 
scured, and their moral sensibilities more effectually wrought 
upon by more powerful influences,—not by any arbitrary in- 
fiction of vengeance, but, by being “made to eat of the fruit 
of their own way and being filled with their own devices.”’ 
Prov. i. 31. 

With respect to plants and animals, “many of which 
perish before arriving to maturity,’’ &c. the cases are not strict- 
ly analogous, the condition of their existence, as well as the 
purposes of it, are temporary, and in many cases altogether 
subsidiary. But every human being is a conscious indivi- 
dual, an entire whole in himself ; nor can it be shown, either 
from reason or from scripture, that any one of the human 
race was brought into being, mere/y to subserve the benefit 
of others. . 

I am sensible that the language of scripture in which the 
future condition of the impenitent is expressed, is very strong ; 
such as “they shall perish ;”’ “the wrath of God abideth on 
him ;?? “everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord ;”? “they shall not see life ;”’ “fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries ;’’ “they shall lose life ;’’ “ ever- 
lasting condemnation ;”’ “the blackness of darkness forever.” 
&e. But is it stronger than the following, which yet have re- 
ference only to the first death, from which state there is to be 
a general resurrection ; although when these sentences were de- 
livered, that resurrection had not been revealed, at least but 
obscurely. «How are they brought into desolation, they are 
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utterly consumed with terrors ;’* « thou castest them into 
destruction ;”’ “like sheep they are laid in the grave, death 
shall feed on them ;’t “ they are like the beasts that perish ;” 
“ put not your trust in the son of man in whom there is no help, 
his breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth, in that v 

day his thoughts perish ;”t “they shall never see light,” &.§ 

The first awful sentence against sin was peremptory and un- 
conditional ; “ dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

And when God sent the prophet Jonah with the tremendous 
denunciation, “yet forty days and Ninevah shall be over- 
thrown,’ no conditions were either expressed or implied, and 
yet we find that Jonah perfectly understood, that mercy was 
in reserve for them in case of repentance ; and the Ninevites 
were induced to cherish the same hope, for they acted on the 
faith of it; nor were they disappointed, as the sequel shews ; 
for we are told that upon their turning from their evil ways, 
the city and people were spared. 

I trust I have now shown, that if the /iteral sense of the 
words in which the future condition of the impenitent is ex- 
pressed, seemingly imply death, total, absolute, a final extinc- 
tion of existence, yet, that the spirit of the Gospel Revelation 
opens to our view a brighter anticipation, the gleams of a tri- 
umphant alleluia ; when “death shall be swallowed up in vic- 
tory,’ “and the Lord God shall wipe away all tears from all 
faces ;”’ “ will destroy the veil of the covering that is spread 
over all flesh ;’’|| when, “there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain,” 
when these “former things shall have passed away.” 

“ Come that blessed day, that glorious hour!” 

In my next, Messrs. Editors, if you will allow me, I will en- 
deavour to state what appears to me, the direct and positive 
scriptural evidence for it. 

Cincinnati, June, 1839. T. M. 





HINT—GOETHE. 


For the distant still thou yearnest, 
And behold the good so near, 
If to use the good thou learnest, 
Trust thou’lt always find it here. J. S. D. 


a 





* Ps. Ixxiii. 18,19 = ¢ Ps. xlix. 14—20. = $ Ps. cxlvi. 3, 4. 

§ But as the first death is to be followed by the first resurrection, why may 
not the second death be followed by the second resurrection * 

| Isaiah xxv. 7,8. Rev. xxi. 3, 4, 5. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A SAINT. 





NUMBER TWO. 


One morning, after a night passed by my aged friend in great 
agony, I found him seated by the window that overlooked the 
garden and the lovely landscape, inhaling the sweets, and 
admiring the hues and forms and motions. “Freer and freer 
to enjoy beauty, thank heaven!’’ was his reply, as I asked him 
how he felt. “ You must indeed long to be at rest, and wholly 
rid of this mortal body.” “Ohno! my young friend, pain has 
its uses, depend upon it there is no rest here or ever, except 
in power of cheerful endurance. If we were strong in affec- 
tions, the evils of life would be trifles; and being weak and 
selfish, suffering is our best teacher. I do not feel sanguine 
in the hope that this present scene is to end human troubles, 
or that the pains, which it is best for me to pass through, will 
be punished here. I see so much, so very much of misery 
upon earth, that I half feel as if it were indispensably neces- 
sary, for the training up of spirits through eternity. Grasp in 
imagination the various scenes now occurring, under the 
view of divine goodness; picture to yourself savage life with 
its exposures and squalid want, and all the anxious toils, and 
disappointing, never ending drudgery of civilized lands, 
and add the sicknesses, the accidents, the woes from ignorance, 
the wilful wretchedness, the transmitted miseries, the wrongs 
inflicted by man on man, and then think how strong must be 
the instinctive love of life and enjoyment, that can make this 
existence even tolerable. Can you suppose that this awful 
amount of suffering is answering no end? Human history is 
one long struggle, the voice of past times is a groan, mingled 
with a shout of defiance against evil ; and can we doubt, that 
this strife of man with circumstances is in someway the means 
of working out for him a glorious destiny.” 

“Your view appears to me to be a gloomy one, my dear sir,’”’ 
I answered. I cannot think evil intended. Itseems to me rather 
accidental, or incidental, shall I say, to the existence of free in- 
telligences yet undeveloped. We make mistakes,and it would 
introduce a universal chaos if these were tolerated. Tolerated, 
however, is hardly the word, for it does not convey the idea 
of that universal harmony of the laws of being, by which each 
existence co-operates with and restrains all other existences. 
But we make mistakes of all sorts, partly from ignorance, 
partly from folly, now wilfully, now negligently, now inevita- 
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bly ; and of necessity we suffer, and it is best we should suffer, 
In proportion to our progress and increase in wisdom, and 
power of self-control, we come more into concert with the 
universe, and there is less strife, less suffering. Past history 
seems to me a progress ; and with man’s advancement, evil I 
trust will be annihilated.” 

« You are partially right, I suppose,”’ replied my aged friend, 
“right as far as you go. I see all the cheering light cast 
upon evil and suffering by your suggestion, and I agree with 
you entirely in thinking we are constituted for happiness, 
Our desire for it is a prophecy of it. We shall be happy in 
some way in time. Good will come in time, evil will cease 
in time, by some changes inward and outward in all beings, 
I trust evil is, if you plegse to say so, an accident of present 
imperfection. ‘The universe is a combination and working 
together of various energies and forces. They are all finite 
by mutual limitation Nothing can now become all that it is 
fitted to be, so hemmed in is it by a crowd of beings around. 
Evil is thus incidental to the existence together of finite pow- 
ers, and to the triumph of higher over inferior powers, of 
intelligence over matter, of the spiritual over the animal. 
This is an encouraging view of evil, and 1 suppose a partial 
explanation of it. But my view I think yet more encourag- 
ing, and more satisfactory. You make evil a sort of neces- 
sary and inevitable thing, a negative good at the best. In my 
mind, mysterious and incomprehensible though it still is, evil 
appears to he more than this. I fancy, I can see how it is even 
a positive good. Let me illustrate my idea a little. We speak 
of the infinite Being as all blessed, all happy. But is this true, 
in the common acceptation of such language ? Can you believe, 
that the Deity is indifferent to the sufferings of his creatures? 
Why look! the very animalcules which fill the ocean’s deep, the 
insect swarms which cloud the air, all tribes and classes of 
living things of every size and mode of existence suffer. Even 
we, with our imperfect and feeble sympathies, mourn for them ; 
and from the young child sobbing itself to sleep in the cradle, 
to the old man, half conscious of his solitariness, and depen- 
dance, and helpless imbecility, each human being bears a 
load of ills, ills of bodily weariness and pain, ills of error and 
imperfect knowledge, ills of disappointed or bereaved affections, 
ills of conscious unworthiness, remorse, and sorrow over others’ 
crimes ; the earth is thus all full of unhappiness, and for all 
that you or I know, the countless stars are equally darkened 
with sorrow ; and can that Being, whom our hearts tell us is 
full of love, be unmindful of all this? You will say, as has been 
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often said, the evil of present existence is merged and lost in 
the good, which omniscience sees evolving in the future. 
Let us give due weight to this consideration ; but still I say, 
that in any conception we can form of such a Being, it would 
seem as if he must have sympathy, and as if, having it, he must 
suffer with his suffering creatures. Yes! in the very degree 
of his greater depth and tenderness of affection, should we sup- 
pose, must his pain for them increase. Do I mean then to deny 
that we can conceive of divinity as all blessed ? Oh no! but is 
not his blessedness his disinterestedness? It is a sublime con- 
ception, sometimes entertained by Trinitarians, that God, the 
infinite, the eternal, the all good, is willing to suffer for us. For 
myself I believe it true, though in a different sense from that 
which they intend, that God does suffer fur man. Sometimes 
it seems to me, no being can suffer so much ; and when I see 
a mother, pale, wan, faint from fatigue and hunger, in her nur- 
sing care of a sick child, my thoughts ascend to that infinite 
Parent, forever watching over us, bearing with us, pitying us, 
sorrowing for us ; and my reverence deepens with my grati- 
tude. And our Saviour, that image of the Father, never seems 
to me so bright with the glory of the Godhead, as when I think 
of him as proving his infinite disinterestedness through the 
agonies of death. I summon up the martyrdoms and sacri- 
fies which men have experienced for their brethren, and I 
hardly dare to think how much the being of beings may have 
willingly undergone through myriads of ages for the creatures 
of his love.”’ 

He stopped for a moment and seemed lost in the immensity 
of the thought, and then said, “ I will dwell no longer on these 
ideas, which it is almost profanation to bring out from the eternal 
silence of contemplation into imperfect speech. I merely wish- 
ed to suggest to myself and to you, that the highest conception 
which we are able to form of the happiness of the infinite one, 
seems to be, that of his unlimited disinterestedness. And now, 
I ask, what other happiness than this can we ever expect to 
share? Does this throw any light upon evil? Think of it, my 
friend ; is it not the necessary law of spirit, that we must make 
sacrifices in order that we may experience, and become con- 
scious of, and prove our love, in order that we may gain and 
keep and perfect true love ? Happiness is the gratification of 
self-love, and the capacity for it is indispensable ; for were not 
our desires strong, there would be no first impulse to activity ; 
but our highest happiness, which we can learn only from expe- 
rience, and which we should never have anticipated, consists 
in overcoming this very self-love. Disappointment teaches self- 
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command, danger calls out courage, hardship stimulates ener- 
gy, necessity quickens thought, difficulty trains the will, all 
these good effects of evil upon intellect and will, we see and 
feel ; and now still more I say, and the view isa yet higher 
one, it is pain and pain alone that teaches self renunciation. 
We could not, so far as I can see, learn this lesson, this grand- 
est of all lessons, but for evil. If all were peace and gratifica- 
tion, and successful endeavour,—if occasion was always invi- 
ting to effort, and circumstances always aided us, I do not see 
how we could ever have affections, except of a selfish kind. I 
might love others, and sympathise with, and approve them, to 
a certain degree, because they would gratify me ; but I never 
can know the profound depths of these feelings, which the infi- 
nite spirit has opened in my spirit, till I can love others although 
they do not gratify me, love them though I am someway in 
pain for them ; pity, compassion, tolerance, forgiveness, trouble 
taken for the unworthy and thankless, good done without 
thought of recompense, sacrifice made without prospect of com- 
pensation—it is in such feelings as these, that I alone learn the 
full meaning of love. Now is not a scene of evil absolutely 
necessary, as the fit element for such affections? Is it not 
necessary in a two fold way ; first, that through the sufferings 
of others, sympathy may be called out in its fulness ; and sec- 
ondly, that through our own sufferings, we may learn to fore- 
go happiness? The universe of spirits must be common 
sufferers, and so perfect their infinite capacity of love, such 
is the dim conception that aids in illuminating to my mind the 
dark valley of evil, through which all creatures pass. And 
this does not seem to me so much a contrivance or plan for the 
education of spirits, as a necessity in the nature of things. You 
speak with truth of the universal co-operation of all beings, and 
of the impossibility that any interruption of this harmony 
should be tolerated. The universe is a compromise of cou- 
flicting interests. Every creature must make sacrifices to every 
other creature. Either by strife and force, or by willing sur- 
render and concession, must this be done. And to ascend once 
more to that highest thought of thoughts, what a sacrifice per- 
haps the infinite Being may make, in the very act of creation, 
in the very putting forth of his Almighty energies in finite 
forms! Why should he not have dwelled in the eternal 
peace of his own perfections? Why should he have made 
this universe of imperfect things? Does not that mysterious 
feeling of disinterestedness in our own souls answer ? 

indeed is Love. May we not say with certainty he made 
not the universe for his own sake ; he acts not for himself. 
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Through long, long centuries, he forbears, and aids, and pities, 
and pardons, that he may multiply himself in the souls which 
he inspires. Oh ! my young friend, how can we express that 
profound conviction, which every soul must have in proportion 
to its purity of divine disinterestedness ? And how can we be- 
come his children, and experience his eternal bliss of doing 
good, except through the discipline of suffering ?”’ 

A sweet smile passed over his face, as looking down upon 
his wasted and shrunken form, he added : “ Pain therefore has 
been a good friend to me. It has been teaching me, by rough 
games to be sure, how to conquer itself. If I must bear pain 
in myself, and still keep thought free to learn, and taste free 
to enjoy, and heart free to love, and energy free to work, (and 
to some degree I have been taught by long experience how to 
do so,) surely I can willingly undergo pain for others. 1 do 
feel with much gratitude, that I am more fit now to go to some 
other scene of greater sacrifice, because of greater responsibil- 
ity, than if I had lived an easier life. I am less eager, I trust, 
for happiness, and demand less, and so findanore of it ; the ex- 
pressions, the ‘ worship of sorrow,’ the ‘divine depth of sor- 
tow,’ become each day more significant ; I am getting clearer 
conceptions of the necessity of self sacrifice ; and disinterested- 
ness wears ever a holier and sublimer look.” 

W. H. C. 





ANNALS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


Before proceeding with the story of La Salle, let us correct 
some of the misprinted proper names in our last number. 
Page 153. For Allonez read Allowez. 
« « For Burte read Brute. 
“« 154 For Idiet read Joliet. 





La Salle is believed to have come to America about 1670, 
and to have been excited to action by the discoveries of Mar- 
quette and Joliet. For all that is known of his early history, 
see Charlevoix. 

1678.—July 14th.—La Salle left France, where he had been 
to get Governmental help, with thirty men, bound for Quebec, 
where he arrived on the 15th of September. Of his proceed- 
ings from that time forward, we have three accounts; one by 
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Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan monk, who joined him at Fort 
Frontenac, at the eastern end of lake Ontario ; one professing 
to be by Tonti, who was La Salle’s lieutenant ; and one by 
Charlevoix, who was no believer in either Hennepin or Tonti, 
and probably drew his account from other sources. Henne- 
pin’s Journal up to February 29th, 1680, is believed to be cor- 
rect, and agrees with the account in Charlevoix who is much 
less detailed, however ; this, therefore, we follow up to that 
time. The Journal professing to be by Tonti, that comman- 
mander expressly disclaimed, and it is of course not to be re- 
garded , though republished by the Historical Society of New 
York as genuine, and often referred to by our ministers during 
the troubles with Spain as to the Mississippi. For proof of 
its falsity see Charlevoix’s History, 3d vol. of the original edi- 
tion, page 385, where the writer is speaking of Ibberville ; 
and also in the Lettres Edifiantes, a \etter from Father Ma- 
rest dated Cascasquias, Nov. 9th, 1712. 

We cannot enter at any length into the adventures of La 
Salle, but referring to Charlevoix, Hennepin, whose « New 
Discovery ”’ is not very rare, and the North American Review 
for January, 1839, must briefly skeletonise his acts. 


1678, in September, he reached Quebec. 


Nov. 18th.—He started to cross lake Ontario, but was four 
weeks in reaching Niagara ; where he left his men, and retur- 
ned to Fort Frontenac to forward stores. 


1679.—Jan. 20th.—La Salle arrived at Niagara again, hav- 
ing lost his vessel and stores. Early in the spring he again 
went down the lake. Meanwhile some of his men were col- 
lecting furs, of which the king had given him the monopoly in 


that region, and others were building a vessel at the foot of 
lake Erie. 


August 7th.—This vessel, “The Griffin,’”? was launched. 
August 28th.—She reached Missilimacanac. 


Sept. 18th.—She sailed in charge of a pilot, for Niagara, 
loaded with furs, and was never heard from again. 


Sept. 19th.—La Salle proceeded with his men down lake 
Michigan. 


Nov. Ist.—He reached “ the river of the Miamis,’’ believed 
to have been the St. Joseph’s, for reasons given in the article 
of January last, in the N. American Review, 
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Dec. 3d.—Finding cold weather coming, and hearing noth- 
ing of his vessel, La Salle with thirty men crossed to the Kan- 
kakee and embarked upon it. 


1680.—January 4th.—Reached a lake, supposed to have 
been that of Peoria: near here they met the Illinois Indians, 
who received them in a friendly manner. 


Jan. 15th.—About this time fort Crevecoeur (broken heart) 
was commenced not far from where Peoria stands, probably. 
La Salle was much dispirited, and his men rebellious. Hay- 
ing determined to go back to the lakes, he concluded to leave 
Tonti in command at Crevecoeur, and to send Hennepin down 
the Illinois, to explore the Mississippi above the mouth of the 
former river. 

Feb. 29th.—Hennepin started on his voyage. From this 
point Hennepin’s Journal becomes of doubtful authenticity, 
and his second work, the “ New Discovery” scarcely credible. 
The grounds for disbelief may be found stated in the North 
American Review of Jan. ’39, and the argument in his favor 
in the Democratic Review for April 1839. A memoir on this 
subject, with rough draughts of Hennepin’s two maps of 
America will be sent to the Historical Society of Ohio next 
winter. See also N. A. Review, July, 1839. 


From this time Charlevoix alone can be relied on, till July 
1684, when a new witness appears. 


1680.—Nov.—La Salle did not leave Fort Crevecoeur till 
this time, why, we know not. 


1681.—Sept.—A band of Iroquois forced Tonti to leave the 
Illinois, and return to the lakes. 


1682.—During the spring and summer of this year, La Salle 
was collecting new forces and stores, and was back and forth 


from Quebec to Crevecoeur. 


1683.—Jan.—The discoverers reach the Illinois again. J. 
B. Charlevoix has this date, and some others wrong, see N. 


American Review, Jan. 1839. 
Feb. 2d-—Reached the Mississippi. 
April 9th.—Reached its mouth. 


Nov. 9th.—La Salle, having returned to Canada, sails for 
France. 
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In France he was received with distinction, and prevailed 
on the Government to give him vessels with which to sail for 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Of his after adventures, we 
have a full account in Joutel’s Journal, a copy of which is in 
the library of Lane Seminary. 


We give his facts very briefly. 


1684.—July 24th.—La Salle and 280 persons sailed from 
Rochelle. 


December 28th.—Discovered the main land in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


1685.—Feb. 4th—Landed some men to try to find the Mis- 
sissippi, which they could not do by sea. 

Feb. 13th.—The vessels entered “the Bay of St. Louis,” or 
Bay of St. Bernard ; one being wrecked in entering. 


Through the spring and summer they built forts and houses, 
but all went wrong, and many died. 


In December, La Salle started to seek the Mississippi by 
land. 


1686.—March.—He returned unsuccessful. 
April.—He again tried. 
August.—He again returned unsuccessful. 


1687.—January 12th.—A third time he left with his whole 
company. 

March 15th.—They reached a branch of Trinity River, and 
encamped. 


March 17th.—La Salle’s nephew was killed by some dis- 
contented followers. 


March 20th.—La Salle himself was murdered by them. 


After his death some of his followers remained among the 
Indians, and others found their way to the Illinois where Tenti 
had remained since his first return from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in 1683. 

Of La Salle’s last voyage a second-hand account, not wor- 
thy of credit, is given by Hennepin ; and Charlevoix has ab- 
stracted very fully Joutel’s narrative, 


The sources of all our knowledge touching La Salle, are 
therefore : 

Charlevoix, up to October 1678. 

Hennepin, from October 1678, to February 29th 1680. 

Charlevoix, from March 1, 1680, to July 24th, 1684. 
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Joutel, from July 24th 1684, till his death. 
A full Biography of this man ought to be written, for his 
adventures are full of interest, and disclose a noble spirit. 


In our next number we shall close all that we have to say 
of the French Dominion in the west. J. H. P. 





A STORM. 


See, how the black cloud is sweeping along on its terrible pinions! 
Nearer and nearer it comes, dark’ning the blue of the sky : 
See, up the road, how the wind with the dust comes sweeping and whirling, 
Tossing the tops of the trees, tearing the leaves from their boughs! 
Now it comes slamming the shutters, and clattering off with the shingles, 
Howling all round the house, screaming to enter the door! 

Now do the men all hasten their steps each one to his dwelling ; 
Servants are bustling about, barring the windows and doors ; 

Women look anxiously out, while their delicate bosoms are beating, 
Watching the gaps of the clouds, waiting their husbands’ return : 

While with wild stare o’er the plain go musing the indolent cattle, 
Seeking the dangerous tree, standing alone in the field. 

Darker and darker it grows; the clouds like rent curtains are hanging ; 
Sharp is the lightning flash,—keen as a scimetar blade! 

Rattling, bellowing, booming along rolls the terrible thunder! 
Children look timidly up to see where its dwelling may be. 

I once looked up, as they do, to see where the thunder was going, 
But there was nothing above save the continuous clouds. 





Again there’s a flash—a start—a pause—and the armies of heaven 
Seem to be rolling a field, trampling the clouds like a floor! 

Now comes the rush of the rain—like mist, in the wind it is sweeping; 
Large come the pattering drops, washing the panes of the glass: 

Now come the slattering hail-stones, pelting the shelterless roses, 
Speckling the summer grass, showering crystals abroad ;— 

A present from Winter to Summer—a message to tell her he’s coming. 


But the storm ceases at length ;—windows fly open again; 
Rolls away in the distance the muttering moan of the thunder; 
Through the rifts of the clauds peeps the blue of the sky; 
Warm and broad o’er the earth the slant sun gayly is smiling, 
While the bright bow in the east gives us the promise of peace. 
c. P. Cc. 
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COLERIDGE. 


To Coleridge we feel indebted for some of the most invigo- 
rating convictions, and we are therefore always glad to State, 
in a quiet way, the grounds of our admiration. In a quiet 
way, we say, for the adoration, full mouthed and mysterious, 
with which his school too often echo his sayings, as if Delphic 
oracles, has perhaps, not unnaturally called out the sneering 
doubt whether the fumes of his delirium came from prophetic 
caverns. We think that cool and candid judgment must class 
Coleridge among the few remarkable writers of our time, 
and prize him as one well calculated to exert a salutary in- 
fluence. As for his prose works, his philosophical opinions 
lay broad and strong foundations for principle, his religious 
speculations offer the strongest possible reputation to the very 
dogmas he honestly strove to believe, and his compositions, 
in general, by the habits of reflection they are fitted to train up, 
neutralize the effects of whatever errors they may instil. 
And as for his poems, the wild melody of his verses, so varied, 
yet superlatively sweet, haunts us, bringing up again and 
again his descriptive touches to open our eyes to nature’s 
lessons, his pure sentiments to sanctify our heart, and his 
bright points of thought to be ever stars in our firmament. 

We have no thought, in this article, of entering the Sybil- 
linic grottoes of Coleridge’s philosophy, though through them 
one may pass to Elysian fields, nor of attempting to point ont 
the incongruities and disproportionativeness of his temple of 
faith, solemn as is its gothic shade. Our present aim is hum- 
bler. We purposely pass by the debeatable ground of his 
metaphysics and theology, and would speak of him only as a 
man, for we feel as if we might, perhaps, in a calm dispassionate 
Way, remove some of the objections which have prevented 
others from sympathising with him, and thus shut them out 
from much pleasure and profit. 

We would preface what remarks we shall take the liberty 
to make, of one, whom we number among our benefactors, 
and who has now put off the garments of clay, with his own 
touching plea for himself. It is headed an &dmonition. 


“There are two sides to every question. If thov hast genius and 
poverty to thy lot, dwell on the foolish, perplexing, imprudent, dan- 
gerous and even immoral conduct of promise-breach in small things, 
of want of punctuality, of procrastination in all its shapes and dis- 
guises. Force men to reverence the dignity of thy moral strength, in and 
for itself,—seeking no excuses or palliations from fortune, or sick- 
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ness, or a too full mind, that, in opulence of conception, overrated its 
powers of application. But if thy fate should be different, shouldest 
thou possess competence, health, and ease of mind, and then be thy- 
self called upen to judge such faults in another so gitted—O ! then, 
upon the other view of the question say, “am | in ease and comfort, and 
dare I wonder that he, poor fellow, acted so and so? Dare I accuse 
him? Ought I not to shadow forth to myself, that, glad and luxuriat- 
ing in a short escape from anxiety, his mind overpromised for itself ; 
that, want combatting with his eager desire to produce things worthy 
of fume, hedreamed of the nobler, when he should have been produc- 
ing the meaner, and so had the meaner obtruded on his moral being, 
when the nobler was making full way on his intellectual? Think of 
the minifoldness of his many petty calls! Think, in short, on all that 
should be like a voice from heaven to warn thyself against this and 
this, and call it up for pity and for palliation ; and then draw the balance. 
Take him in his whole,—his head, his heart, his wishes, his innocence 
of all selfish crime, anda hundred years hence, what will be the re- 
sult? ‘The good,—were it but a single volume that made truth more 
visible, and goodness more lovely, and pleasure at once more akin to 
virtue, and, self doubted, more pleasurable! And the evil,—while 
he lived, it injured none but himself; and where is it now? Ia his 
grave. Follow it not thither.”—p. 368 vol. 1, of Lit. Remains. 


Coleridge was inconsistent ; what were the causes of his 
mental and moral incongruities? Let us candidly inquire, 
and let us consider then, in the first place, that he was prevented 
from being true to himself. Nothing could have been more 
liberal and large than his original nature. LEarly in life all 
was promise, an upspringing and blooming of a new world. 
His sympathies were for progress, the shadows lay westward, 
and darkness was melting before a rising sun. Hope was his 
prophet, and he had faith in her cheering visions. But he lost 
this first estate. Perhaps, overflowing with impulse, he felt 
the need of a bounded channel to guide it,—perhaps his own 
liberty occasionally passed into license,—perhaps the excesses 
of popular feeling, which burst from its prison in France, 
alarmed and shocked him,—perhaps he was disappointed in 
youthful day-dreams, or the cares of life came too early to 
cloud his morning,—perhaps his reverence for the writers of 
the Elizabethan age, his old England feeling, and patriotic 
prejudice,—perhaps a fastidiousness growing out of literary re- 
finements, and a Toryism drawing its sustenance from parti- 
cular friendships, or all of these causes together, combined to ef- 
fect the revolution in hischaracter. Certain it is, however, that 
at the period of earlier manhood a change took place, which in- 
troduced contradictions into the habits of his mind, and an in- 
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termitting reverence for authority was substituted for his orig. 
inal buoyant freedom. He was meant for a poet and became 
a metaphysician ; for a religious reformer, but was changed to 
a bigoted son of the church; for a friend of equal rights, and of 
christian brotherhood, but an opiate of loyalty was adminis- 
tered, and he folded his arms in inaction. ‘Thenceforward, 
there was an attempt to justify by plausible excuses his par- 
tial unfaithfulness to reason, and to explain by ingenious spe- 
culations mysterious doctrines, still more to persuade himself 
and others, that he was true in allegiance to ancient Orthodox 
belief by wooing old terms in new senses, His religious and 
political dogmas he was led to form by a feeling of imperfec- 
tion in himself. But he sought ease, from this conscious fall- 
ing short of the high view of duty which opened upon him, 
not by faithful pioneering in the new regions to which Provi- 
dence had guided, but by painful toil on the well trodden ways 
of tradition. We lament this want of moral courage ; for we 
see in it, we think, the explanation of his incompleteness, and 
yet more of his mystic dogmatism. He was forced, as it seems 
to us, to be fast set in prejudice, for he felt strong within the 
instinct of freedom. 

But secondly let us consider, that there naturally resulted 
from this inconsistency, a want of unity in mind. There was 
in Coleridge, we suppose, no centre of attraction, round which 
might chrystalize the elements of his learning; no truth, 
which at once equivalent to the idea of his reason, approving 
itself to his conscience, responsive to his affections, grateful to 
his taste, and plain to his understanding was a word of life in 
the soul to organize his acquisitions. The accidents of education, 
too, helped to produce this want of order in a mind, which 
tended strongly to orderliness ; so strongly, indeed, that he 
was striving forever to groupe all thought in genera and spe- 
cies. We say the accidents of education increased this un- 
willing confusion ; for he was made too early a scholar. His 
head gathered faster than his heart could quicken the growing 
mass of his knowledge. His youth had planned a glorious 
temple, and overrated his ability to build. Orders were sent 
to the ends of the earth, and cedars from Lebanon and gold 
from Ophir, silks for the tabernacle and rich vessels for wor- 
ship were heaped with piles of common masonry. His range 
of study was indeed most extensive. -The languages, dead 
and living, history in its mountain springs, swelling rills, full 
streams and wide oceans, science in the grand book of nature 
and small cabinets of men, acquaintance with individual minds 
in their thoughts and acts, insight into the universal princi- 
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les of art and their manifestations at different eras, literary 
information and book knowledge enough for an Oxford libra- 
rian, political speculations and information of passing affairs, 
and philosophy based upon profound psychological inquiries 
all were included in the continent of truth, which he had en- 
tered upon, made a map of and meant toexplore. Add to this 
that an original imagination in its busy workings was rearing 
fresh coral isles, while a luxuriant fancy was clothing them 
with beautiful life, and we have an outline of his habitual 
mental operations as they would have been, had health and 
independence and inward peace allowed. And yet was this 
activity desultory. His plans ever outstripped his tardy 
achievements ; his ideal of what should be, surrounded his 
real acts, as unformed space does a made world ; and the 
thoughts, which he intended to brighten to central suns, re- 
mained the nebula of spent light which he had gathered. This 
incompleteness was owing, we think, to the want of inward 
harmony and oneness. 

And thirdly, let us consider, that this very absence of peace- 
ful order within, increased a habit of thought natural to his 
mind, his self-consciousness. “ Know thyself,’’? seemed to 
him written on all nature, history, and art, so strong was the 
impression of this maxim on his own diseased retina. His 
philosophical pursuits heightened the evil. He was not con- 
tent to see spirit reflected in varied hues, from the multiplied 
forms of life. He wished to know not only its effects and 
manifestations, but its very essential brightness, and gazed 
upon its image in the deep well within, till the dazzled eye 
saw his own experience in every object. We know not how 
to explain the fewness of his complete productions, when com- 
pared with his evidently fertile creative power, except by say- 
ing, that he could not refrain from pulling up his plants to see 
how the roots grew and were fed. The stern mistress of self- 
inspection was forever calling the alchymist from his poetical 
laboratory, just as the transmuting stone was found. And 
this self-consciousness not only prevented his creative faculty 
from producing, but was infused through the very substance 
of whatever he did allow himself to complete. His poems are 
in the extreme Coleridgian. One might recognise a line of his 
any where, by the tinge of alloy, which the bright ore caught 
in passing through his mint. Equally displayed is this ego- 
tism in all his criticisms, and in his notices of men. Whoever 
the person, and however graphic in the main the representa- 
tion, a Coleridge leaven pervades their impulses of conduct 
and process of thought. Take, as examples, the Sketches of 
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Alexander Ball and Admiral Coddrington, or his parallel be- 
tween Luther and Rousseau. It cppears remarkably in his 
views of ecclesiastical history, and his explanations of reli- 
gious dogmas. And it would help any one, who finds diffi- 
culty in following out his philosophical opinions, to take this 
hint of Coleridge’s self-consciousness, as a thread through the 
labyrinth. Coleridge, with the most undoubting faith, was 
sure to find his own peculiar notions implied, hinted at, or ex- 
pressed, by the deep philosophers of all ages and of every 
land. For his principles were formed from such repeated and 
steady observation of his own internal operations, that he felt 
confident he could not mistake his idiosyncrasies for the immu- 
table laws of mind, and therefore looked for something corres- 
ponding to his own experience in all reflecting men. This 
unintermitted psychological scrutiny, amounting really to a dis- 
eased stateof the sense of self, which was, as we have said, a na- 
tural weakness in part, and partly the contagious effect of early 
bias, was rendered chronic by the uneasiness of his own un- 
settled faith. And we should rather sorrow than chide, be- 
cause so many precious hours and years were wasted in this 
nervous watching of each beating pulse within. We say wast- 
ed, for heaven intended him to be a creator, and richly was he 
endowed for the high office. In creative labors, his full sen- 
sibilities would have found vent, and been the sap to clothe 
with leaf and flower many a shoot of shaping imagination. 
But, under the damp influence of this reflecting sadness, they 
formed themselves to fungus growths. Even the common 
instinctive feelings and spontaneous emotions were theorized 
by him, through the mould of Coleridgian consciousness.— 
Hence, a strain of forced reasoning and exaggerated expres- 
sion, occasionally observable, and a tendency to state thought, 
not in bare simplicity, but with the qualifications and modify- 
ings peculiar to his humor. 

But this root of self-conseiousness bore fruit yet more dis- 
tasteful. ‘The warmest admirer of Coleridge cannot be insen- 
sible to his self-conceit, taking now the form of interesting 
egotism, now of harmless, even amusing self-love, but at 
other times disagreeable from its vanity, and even painful from 
its arrogance. But let us remember the influences which had 
nurtured it, and this weakness will never repel our sympathy. 
Unequalled in proficiency as a boy, Coleridge met with con- 
stant praises ; successful at the University, gifted with a mel- 
liffuous flow of richest thought in sweetest speech, which 
gathered crowds to catch the dropping treasure, he was early 
fed on flattery ;—one of a clique of young literary heroes, who, 
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sallying forth with chivalrous daring on new adventures, re- 
aid mutual encouragement by mutual respect,—above all 
thrilling through every fibre with a sense of mental vigor, and 
conscious of the prodigal forces of the genius which nature had 
given, what wonder that a self-confidence too much elated 
became the atmosphere of his mind. His means were ample, 
his aim high, his purpose pure, his hope infinite. Uncommonly 
well read in the best learning of his native land he had the 
privilege of garnering rare seed and grafts for his intended 
garden, by studies in Germany, when its literature was almost 
unexplored by his countrymen, and by general travel. 

His life afterwards was retired, and he had small opportu- 
nity of measuring his forces with his fellow men, and acquir- 
ing well-balanced developement in the impartial school of 
practical affairs. Even if his writings, both poetical and 
prose, never obtained the chaplet of general popularity, they 
yet received that tribute of admiration from the select few, 
which promises for present neglect the monument of immor- 
tality. And whenever he did come before the public, it was 
asa lecturer, where his moral thought, ardent enthusiasm, 
and diction, at once so musical and sparkling with images, 
drew down the applaudits of assemblies brilliant with rank, 
beauty and wit,—a draught which might intoxicate tae calm- 
est. Then too the infirmities of disease drove him to a seclu- 
sion, where an affectionate and reverent circle forever swung 
iucense, and whither as to a shrine literary pilgrims journeyed. 
Let us sum up, as in fairness and honor bound, the natural 
influence of these circumstances ; and can we not tolerate the 
self-exaggeration which now inflated a passage, and now 
wrapped common thoughts in a splendid haze—which now 
made him wish rather to indicate the shaft which he had 
worked, than bestow his smelted ore in ingots ; and now led 
to a mysterious display of some treasured secret, which looked 
very like the specimens of any antiquary’s cabinet? Yes! 
when, farther, he may have unconsciously put his stamp on 
foreign bullion which had been long stored in his safe for val- 
uables, or claimed unacknowledged paternity in the literary 
offspring of others, or gently hinted at the parasite plants which 
were fed on his wasting trunk, can we not forgive it—or sym- 
pathize with the mourning of a gigantic schemer, who had 
planned to do all that others had done and more, and yet had 
accomplished so little ? Could we have denied the kind old 
man what comfort he drew, in the chill air of his morbid self- 
reprovings and under the leaden sky of despondency, from 
thinking, that passing winds had swept from his blighted fields 
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seeds which were growing to beauty in sunnier minds? He 
knew, in his liberality, how freely he would have given his 
heart’s best stores to any needy brother. He felt, in his grati- 
tude to providence, that he was steward over much; he feared, 
alas! an unfaithful one ; and he longed to die assured, that 
poor, sick, disappointed as he was, he had not lived in vain. 
What then if he did overestimate his actual influence ; it fell 
far short of the benefactions he had purposed. Let us pity his 
weakn:ss with feelings akin to respect. Above all, when 
most displeased with his self-love let us remember, that never 
for a moment or in a single instance did it lead to a seeming 
elevation of himself by puiling down others. He was ever a 
pattern to all men for his tolerance, fairness, and liberal sym- 
pathy. W. H.C. 





WOODWARD COLLEGE. 


We have in Cincinnati two institutions called Colleges, 
though in each the number of young men engaged in what are 
considered College rather than school studies is small. The 
Cincinnati College was incorporated long since, but having 
no endowment never has been, and is not now we regret 
to say, so prosperous as the very high character of its Presi- 
dent, William H. McGuffey, and its Professors, should make it. 
The Woodward College was for some years merely a High 
School, but with the property left it by him whose name it 
bears, and under the charge of Dr. Aydelott, it bids fair to be 
one day among the foremost literary institutions of the West. 
The Catalogue published in June, contains 227 names: there 
are six Professors and Teachers, and a board of Trustees in 
whom all must feel confidence. 

We extract the Circular, and portions of Dr. Aydelott’s ad- 
dress, commending both to the consideration of all friends of 
Christian Education. 


ANNUAL CIRCULAR. 


It will be seen from our Catalogue that the number of students in 
the Woopwarp Cot.ees, has increased one third. We would not, 
indeed, set down mere numbers as an infallible criterion of popular 
favor, and yet it is not to be disregarded. 

Where an educational institution has been for any considerable time 
before the public, and has pursued the even tenor of its way unaided 
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by the exciting appliances of sect or party, surely in such a case, a 
numerous patronage is some proof of the calm, unbiased, settled judg- 
ment of the community. 

Sill we are much more gratified to be able again to say that the 
WoonpwaRp CoLLEGE, in all its departments, has, we believe, been 
sustained in efficiency, good order, studious habits, and moral disci- 

line. 

The retired situation, and the extensive gtounds which surround it, 
give the College great and peculiar advantages as a city seminary. 
Quiet 1s thus secured, and daily opportunities for that recreation so ne- 
cessary tv the health of the student, are enjoyed without danger of 
those corrupting associations, into which youth are too apt to fall, 
whose only place of exercise is the street. 

The Faculty still continue to hold themselves responsible for a mo- 
ral superintendence over all under their charge ; not merely in the 
Institution and its grounds, but wherever else their inspection can 
extend. They hold that no other power than that of the parent or 
guardian can supersede their authority. In the exercise of this au- 
thority, it is their endeavour to make the spirit and the principles of 
Christianity their supreme law. Hence kindness but firmness is « eir 
maxim. And purity and integrity of conduct, as well as studious ha- 
bits, are required in all committed to their care. 

The exercises of each day are opened precisely at fifteen minutes 
before nine o’clock, with reading the scriptures an{ prayer; at which, 
it is made the duty of the whole Faculty and all the Students to be 
present. 

During the past collegiate year there have been three classes, viz : 
Freshman, containing three students, Sophomore, containing three 
students, and Junior, containing four students, each one of which will 
advance one grade at the opening of the next session, when any young 
gentlemen prepared to join either will be admitted after due examina- 
lion. 

The increasingly valuable landed endowment of the Institution, 
enables the Trustees still to continue their low rates of charges for 
tuition—which are as follows : 


For all the branches of an English education, per year, $24.00 
For the above studies, with the addition of Mathe- 

maiics or Languages, = 32.00 
For the whole, or a full College course, oe 40.00 


For instruction in the modern Languages, a small extra charge will 
he made to such as study them. The professor of Mathematics will 
give special attention to Surveying, both theoretical and practical, and 
to Civil Engineering, as this species of knowledge has now become 
80 important to our country, and is so much sought after. Buook-keep- 
ing will also be thoroughly and practically taught. 

The vacation of six weeks, will terminate on the 12th of August 
next, when the exercises of the Institution will againcommence. Two 
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weeks after, viz. on the 26th August, the members of the College 
classes, and such as wish to join these classes, will report themselves, 
and enter upon the studies. 

The Faculty cannot, with justice to their feelings, put forth this Cir- 
cular, without expressing their grateful acknowledgment for the lite. 
ral patronage heretofore extended to the Institution in which it is 
their privilege to labor. They hope, from their increased experience, 
and from the great and peculiar advantages above mentioned, that 
both the College and the High School will continue to cluster about 
them the increasing regards of an enlightened community. 

Those desirous of information concerning the Institution, or of ad- 
mission as students, are respectfully referred to the Rev. Dr. Avpg- 
LoTT, President of Faculty ; or Samuet Lewis, Esq., President of 
Board of Trustees, or to the undersigned. 

JOSEPH RAY, Sec’y of the Faculty. 

CrncinnaTI, June 24th, 1839. 





ADDRESS. 

“That education, sound, christian education, is necessary for our 
country, appears to be universally conceded. The pleas in behalf of 
this position meet with no opponents, and are every where received 
with popular favor. And we are aware of no legislative educational 
measures of an anti-christian character. Where the use of the Bible 
is not expressly er joined, the door is, at least, left open for its intro- 
duction. Is not this a great point gained ? and is it not full of bright 
promise for our country.? 

The question now arises, how is this work to be done,—how shall 
our country be educated ? That there should be diversity of views 
here, is not at all wonderful. All allow that the work is great , and it 
is, in part, this very feeling of the importance of it, which has led to 
so much discussion, and so many conflicting views. 

It is certainly among the cheering ‘signs of the times,’ that the 
education question has generally been conducted in so excellent a 
spirit. Less imputation of unworthy motives, more kindly interpre- 
tation of errors and infirmities, more simple, disinterested, hearty 
desires to arrive at truth, appear to have characterized this discussion, 
than that of any other question of equal importance. From such a 
temper may we not reasonably look for a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the whole subject? May there be nothing in what we 
are about to say inconsistent with this temper! Nothing to retard 
the adjustment of the momentous inquiry—How sHaLL OUR COUNTRY 
BE EDUCATED? It is upon this question we now purpose to express 
our views. In its discussion we shall advance no principle, bring to 
view no plan, which has not somewhere, and generally in these Uni- 
ted States, been fairly put in operation, and stood the test of experi 
ence. Our chief aim will be to gather up these scattered elements, 
and show their real character and worth, with the hope that if uni- 
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yersally adopted and faithfully carried out, they will be found abun- 
dantly sufficient for the education of our whole country.” 

After naming several modes of action the author speaks of 

Private Action. “There are many who, in point of literary and 
other qualifications, are highly competent teachers, but who, from 
some peculiarity in their views, dispositions, or manners, could not, 
with advantage, co-operate in a Faculty, or with a Board of Trustees. 
To work well they must work alone. 

Again ; [once applied to a very respectable instructer, to ascertain 
whether he would accept of quite an eligible situation in a chartered 
liierary institution, he replied that he could not, and then gave me this 
reason—* L wish to make my school eminently christian in its in- 
struction and management ; but I fear that as Boards of ‘Trustees are 
usually constituted, they would throw obstacles in my way ; at least, 
they would seldom be willing to go so far as I think right. I can do 
more good, [ think, and be more happy by myself.’ 

But further, there are not a few parents in almost every community 
who, from regard to a particular teacher, or some other circumstance, 
prefer to send their children to private schools. 

There always will, then, be room for private efforts; and the de- 
mand for such instruction cannot fail to call forth laborers. Society 
must have such schools, and the teachers thereof are just as necessary 
in the great work of educating the country as teachers in Common 
Schools, or professors in our Colleges. 

This, however, is not all. Private effort must be vastly more ex- 
tensive before our country can be educated. Not merely those who 
engage in the work of instruction, must exert themselves, but every 
citizen, in his place, ought to put forth his individual influence in this 
great cause. 

Let each one visit the schools in his district, attend upon the ex- 
aminations, and see to it that the instructers be faithful mnen.* He 





*It has indeed been objected by some, apparently well-meaning persons, that 
none should be permitted to take part in the examination of schools, or teachers, 
but teachers themselves. In support of this view we are reminded of the manifest 
incompetence of such examiners, owing in part, to their rustiness in elementary 
education, and their want of that tact which only the practiced instructer can 
possess. 

Now we are ready to grant that in examinations thus conducted there is, at 
times, much that is not fair, and often very bungling—injurious both to the pupils 
and teacher, and not well calculated to test the qualifications of the candidate for 
aschool. Still, what else could be done? And what can be done, till professional 
teachers themselves are prepared to take the matter entirely into their own hands? 
They have not hitherto been able to do this. 

Instead, therefore, of finding fault with those benevolent, public spirited indi- 
viduals of other pursuits who, at so much sacrifice, have served as examiners of 
teachers and schools, ought we not to return them our hearty thanks? Such 
persons have done, and are doing more than any other class of our fellow-citizens, 
to give high professional standing to teachers, and promote their welfare. And 
without their disinterested endeavours where would the cause of education be at 
this moment? Let them have, then, all that gratitude which they so richly de- 
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should also use his influence to bring all the children into the schools, 
and he ought to vote for no man as a trustee, or other officer, who 
will not do his duty liberally, energetically, conscientiously. 

Every one may, likewise,do something towards promoting the wel- 
fare of private schools, and elevating the standing of instructers in 
society, 

And there are scarcely any so poor that they can do nothing for 
Colleges and other higher educational institutions. At least, they can 
encourage some youth to aspire to their benefits; and they can often 
do more—they can assist the needy student in procuring books and 
other necessaries. 

And is it not the duty of us all, in our several situations, to endea- 
vor to promote the growth of an enlightened, virtuous public sentiment 
upon the subject of education ? sucha sentiment as will make itself 
felt in our halls of legislation, and throughout the length and breadth 
of the land? 

But we may here be reminded of a difficulty, which, if it be not 
satisfactorily met, must tend very much to discourage any increase of 
liberality and effort in the great cause for which we are now pleading. 
It may be thus stated, ‘there are not teachers sufficient to supply the 
present demand; the desideratum hitherto has been not ways and 
means—not plans, and funds, and scholars—but instructers. Why 
then take steps to get up new institutions, when the old ones are so in- 
differently supplied wih teachers?’ 

That this difficulty is real, and not imaginary, there can be no 
doubt. It is a serious, and a growing evil. It is a fact that schools 
and pupils, and the general interest in the sulyect, have far outstrip- 
ped the increase of competent instructers, What is to be done? This 
is a great public concern; and there are none so lofty, and none so 
low, but have a vital interest in it. Each one should, therefore, deeply 
consider the matter, and suggest whatever may promise benefit. This 
we will now do for ourselves. 

Let then, we say, every College, High School, and other larger 
educational institution either have a teachers’ department engratied 
upon it, or at least afford opportunity to those pupils who wish to be- 
come instructers, fur the acquisition of that knowledge and practical 
skill which are needed by all who would successfully embark in the 
business of teaching. In the State of New York, this matter is thonght 





serve; and, in the meanwhile, lect teachers themselves take suitable measures to 
relieve them as speedily as possible of the burthens which they have so long and 
kindly borne, 

+ If teachers only do their duty in this matter to themselves and the public, the 
time will speedily come when there will be no more necessity to appoint clergymen, 
merchants, bankers, &c., to examine teachers and schools, than there is now to 
call in the same class to inquire into the qualifications of candidates for the bar, 
or the doctorate. But in the present confessedly weak, and imperfect, though 
rapidly improving state of the cause of education, ought we not thankfully to re- 
ceive—can we afford to dispense with—the benevolent assistance of any class of 
our fellow citizens? 
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so important that there is annually distributed a large sum of money 
among their educational institutions in proportion to the number which 
each one has had in training for the office of instructer. 


Again; letall concerned in the cause of education, from presidents 
of Colleges down to the teachers of public and private schools, and let 
every citizen who has the ability, seek out those that have competent 
talents and the disposition to become teachers, and give them such aid 
and encouragement as they may need. Very many excellent instruc- 
ters might thus be raised up, who must otherwise be lost to the work. 


But , further, it has been proposed that there be special institutions 
got up as teachers’ seminaries, with their appropriate faculties, appa- 
ratus, libraries, and subjects and modes of instruction. Indeed some 
are now in operation, and have already done much good, That many 
more are needed, and that, if judiciously conducted, they would send 
out increasing supplies of valuable teachers, we can see little reason 
to doubt. 

Every one will acknowledge that the community will always re- 
quire instructers: and those who have any experience in the work, 
know well that there is much to be learned before even the most talent- 
ed,and best educated can become themselves good teachers. But 
where a particular kindof service is permanently necessary, and much 
knowledge and skill are needful for the discharge of this service, there 
must be a distinct class of persons—in one word, a profession—train- 
ed up for the performance of this work. 


If then ministers, physicians, and lawvers, have their Theological 
Seminaries, Medical Colleges, and Law S hools, why should not in- 
structers also have their Seminaries? Neither class of laborers can 
be spared; the public need them all; and they ought ail to be well quali- 
fied for their respective and important duties. And as in the case of 
medicine, law, and theology, their professional schoo's have been 
found very much to promute the advance of their respective sciences, 
and the professional standing of those engaged 1: them; so may we not 
reasonably hope that teachers’ seminaries would greatly improve the 
science an | art of teaching, and tend to impress high professional cha- 
racter upon these occupied in the work of instruction ?* 


*In the State of New York eight Academies in different parts of the State, are 
seiected as suitable for the establishment of teachers’ departments; and $7,200 
are annually distributed among these in merited proportions, ‘This sum seems to 
be over and above what each institution may obtain from the public treasury on 
other grounds, as an Academy subject to the visitation of the Regents. Hence we 
notice in the Report of the Regents for the year 1839, that several Academies have 
received, as a state gratuity, each between one and two thousand dollars. 

Indeed we know of no State in the Union in which more public care and libe- 
rality are manifested to elevate the standing, promote the welfare, and add to the 
number of well-qualified teachers. And certainly none sends forth educational 
documemts of more ability, interest, and usefulness than the * Annual Report of 
the Regents of the University to the Legislature.” The scholastic details and 
statistics, the very minute and extensive meteorological observations, and various 

Von. VIL——35 
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In the discourse now before you we have purposely avoided all 
conjectural schemes, and all merely theoretical reasonings. Education 
is eminently a practical subject, A few months experience will put 
to flight a whole host of closet speculations. And education is so im- 
portant, too, that no hypothesis, however plausible, no new scheme, 
however full of promise in the eyes of its projectors, shall be permitted 
to thrust aside what has heen long tried, ana found to work weil. If 
the unprincipled quack has done mischief to the cause of education, so 
has the honest visionary. Both are evils to ke guarded against, as we 
value the best interests of our children, and the future welfare of our 
country. 

A few words more, and we close. 

My friends, and fellow-citizens, let there be no contention, but a 
generous competition in this high and holy enterprise. Legislatures, 
cistricts, cities, towns, neighborhoods, religious denominations, trades, 
colleges, high schools, common and private schools, literary and scien- 
tific associations, teachers, and citizens generally may all here find 
enough todo. ‘The work is great, it is vast, it volves the honor and 
ithe happiness of our beloved country. Yes, the very existence of our 

ree institutions is dependent upon universal, CURISTIAN EDUCATI N, 

And with all the means we can press into this work, and all the 
energies we can bring to bear upon it, we wil!, for years to come, have 
not occupied the whole field. ‘There is room for every one of us; and if 
we feel as we ought to feel for our couutry and our kind, we shall have 
no time nor disposition for unholy envy and strife. For after we have 
dene all we can do during this year, and the next, and the next, our 
hearts will constrain us to sit down and weep over the waste places that 
ye! remain. 

But have we not reason to be encouraged? The cause of educa- 
tion, sound, christian education is advancing with a rapidity far out- 
stripping the hopes of the most sanguine. ‘The signs of the times’ are, 
in this respect, all cheering. Heaven seems to have in store rich 
blessings and abundant usefulness for our country. But we must be 
faithful to ourse!ves—we must be an educated people—an enlightened 
virtuous people—if we would be as a ‘city set ona hill’ tothe other 
nations of the earth. We must be an educated people—an enlightened, 
virtuous peop!e—if we would sustain and hand down to our childrens’ 
children that precious legacy of civil and religious liberty which cost 
our fathers so much blood and treasure.” 





other scientific information contained in them, render these Reports invaluable to 
the friends of education and learning. ‘ 

To Governor Seward, and the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, of New York, it is 
proper that we here return our grateful acknowledgements, for their communications 
kindly furnished us upon the school system of that State. 





DEERBROOK. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


This work will be heartily abused both by readers and re- 
viewers. Some will think it dull, and some will condemn itas 
pointless; many will nod over its long talks, or sneer at its 
small tattle. Its style will be ridiculed, its plot blamed, and 
its management thought wretched. Not one of the fault-find- 
ers will find fault without cause either. ‘To thousands it 
must be dull and pointless, and none we think can fail to gape 
over some of the dialogues, or smile at some of the steps: and 
yet we think ita most excellent work—full of interest, full of 
meaning, full of experience, full of instruction, and worthy of 
study. Novel reading, among us, is rather a disreputable 
thing; a student fears to be found with a novel in his hand; 
“ah!” ery his friends, if they catch him with a novel, particu- 
larly a new novel, “ah! you do read such things now and 
then!”? To sucha remark, we should reply, “ My dear friend, 
anovel which is a history, the history of a private life, an un- 
known human soul, is to us of more value than almost any 
history in the world, and is better worth our study. An his- 
torical novel is very well; but a novel which records individ- 
ual experience, suffering, struggle, and triumph or defeat, we 
prize far higher. The novel writer, who, with high ends, 
writes from experience, is to us the most valuable and wel- 
come of writers. Life is the great Teacher; and he or she 
who faithfully in any form records life, records the most pre- 
cious of lessons.”” ‘This we believe Miss Martineau to have 
done; we do not think her spiritual incidents fictions, but facts; 
they have to us the marks about them of being drawn from 
experience, from life; and we would study them more care- 
fully and earnestly than those given by Hume, or Bancroft, or 
Prescott. As a work of art we do not think Deerbrook re- 
markable; as a work of experience we think it worthy an at- 
tentive perusal, for there is not a man nor woman but may be 
strengthened in well-doing, sustained in suffering, improved in 
heart, and enlightened in intellect by it. The common novel- 
reader will not get along with it; but the thoughtful, who are 
patient enough to learn from life, will be patient enough to 
learn from this work, novel though it be, dull and unexciting 


though it be. 
J. H. P. 
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LETTER FROM A CANDIDATE. 


Mr. Epiror: 


The following letter, from a young man who is now preparing himself by 4 
course of study to enter the Gospel Ministry I have thought would be interesting 
to the readers of the Messenger. Yours, truly, 

Meadville. H. E. 


Respected and much esteemed Friend: 


In writing this short sketch of my religious experience, | 
have two objects in view: one is to enable you to form a con- 
jecture as to my capacity of becoming useful as a Minister of 
the Gospel, and the other is to assist you in your efforts of be- 
coming useful to me in the relation in which we now stand to 
each other. * . ? ” 

You are already acquainted with the fact that I was for- 
merly very much prone to scepticism. This was owing, ina 
meusure, | am inclined to think, to the unfavorable circum. 
stances of my early childhood and youth. My parents are of 
a denomination aud a class of people who are doubtless most of 
them good christians; but still their manner of worship was 
not well calculated to make a deep impression on my mind. 
On the coutrary, the scenes which I so often witnessed in their 
meetings and “conferences,” had a tendency to make me un- 
dervalue religion, aud to create a suspicion that it was com- 
posed more of delusion aud fanaticism, than of rationality and 
common-seuse. Suil I had not the haurdihood to throw away 
eulirely my veneration for rejigion, or to set it aside as false. 
Thus my time passed away until I was about eighteen, when 
if Was my misfortune to come in contact with Paine’s “Age of 
Reuson.’’ Ii is hardly necessary to add that the perusal of 
ihis work, so well calculated to ffeet minds situated as mine 
Was ut that time, failed not to destroy what respect I had re- 
maining for religion, and to make me, from that time forward, 
a confirmed uubeliever. 

Ii was about this time that I commenced my traveling ca- 
reer; and as a natural consequence, I fell in with many whose 
principles and dispositions were congenial with my own. The 
companionship of such tended greatly to confirm me in my 
opinions, and to silence every rising doubt as to the soundness 
of my creed. Thus passed away seven or eight years of my life; 
during which time [ must say for the most part 1 was far from 
being happy, nay, at times I might justly say that I was ina 
state of complete mental misery; and had it not been for the 
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restraining influence of a certain ow for the feelings of 
my friends, and of an unaccountable dread— 


“ Of something after death, 
That undiscovered country, 
From whose bourne no traveler returns” —- 


I know not but that I might have died the death of the sui- 
cide! * * x 

I cannot say from whence this feeling of unhappiness arose, 
unless it be considered as the means in the hands of God of 
bringing me to a sense of my condition. My outward cir- 
cumstances were as good as those of a majority of mankind. 
I was blest for the most of the time with good health, and was 
able to support myself as well as most young men. Still there 
was a misanthropic feeling; a conviction that there was more 
misery than happiness in the world; and that mankind as a 
body, were but a mass of corruption and dishonesty, actuated 
only by self-interest, and governed by their passions! How 
often, when in this state of mind, have I envied the happiness 
of the christian! and although I viewed them as laboring un- 
der a strange delusion, yet I have been led to exclaim within 
myself, “ would that 1 could believe, too.’”’ It was this unhap- 
piness of mind, these intense feelings which appeared to be be- 
youd the coutrol of outward circumstances, which induced me 
to form the resolution of giving the subject a thorough inves- 
ligation; for as yet I knew but very little about the bible, but 
had been contented to condemn the whole on the discovery of 
a few apparent inconsistencies. 

In commencing an examination as to the authenticity of the 
bible, and consequently the truth of the christian religion, I was 
actuated by a siucere desire of success: but still I was aware 
of the impossibility of believing, unless the understanding was 
convinced. I had heretofore considered the bible as opposed 
to human reason. This in itself I considered as an all-suffi- 
cient argument against it; for how could it be possible that a 
Being possessing the attributes ascribed to God, should give 
his creatures a revelation directly opposed to the faculty with 
which he has endowed them for judging of its truth? 

In pursuance of my resolution, 1 applied myself diligently 
to reading every thing I could get hold of relating to the sub- 
ject; and also, I attended preaching of all kinds. But fora 
long time I could find nothing satisfactory on the subject. I 
still saw inconsistencies in the bible which nothing I had yet 
read could reconcile to my mind; and as to the preaching, it 
seemed that the more I listened to it, the more my doubts 
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were increased. All of the doctrines seemed to involve some 
inconsistency or mystery which rendered them unreasonable 
to me, and some of them contained principles so directly op- 
posed to the sense of justice implanted within us all, that [ 
could not help exclaiming, that “ if this is Christianity, I want 
nothing of it.’ * * * * This was the state of my mind 
when I first became acquainted with the Unitarian views of 
Christianity. 1t is unnecessary here to go into a detail of the 
progress which I made and of the difficulties encountered; but 
suffice it to say that I at length became thoroughly convinced 
of the Divine origin of christianity; and that instead of being 
opposed to reason, it is, in its original purity and simplicity, 
most admirably adapted to the mental constitution and moral 
wants of man. 

For some time past, I have been reading the Scriptures at- 
tentively. I feel asa child yet, just beginning to comprehend 
the elements of knowledge; yet Ican see a beauty anda con- 
sistency in them which astonishes and pleases me. I find in 
them, the Historical, the Poetical, the Prophetical, and the 
Biographical; together with most of the various kinds of wri- 
tings that ever have been in use; and I find that by keeping 
this classification in view, that it removes all my former diffi- 
culties. 

I can truly say that I rejoice with unspeakable joy in my 
new view of the subject. Life no longer appears an evil to me; 
for when I consider this as but a probationary state, prepara- 
tory to an infinitely higher and more glorious existence beyond 
the grave, I am enabled to account for many of the occur- 
rences of this life which would otherwise remain a mystery. 

* * x * * * * 

Jury 22d, 1838.—Feeling it to be an unquestionable duty, I 
had the ordinance of baptism administered to me by the hands 
of a Methedist Minister. ‘The circumstance of my receiving 
this ordinance at the hands of one of this denomination, was 
merely accidental, it being the most convenient opportunity 
that presented itself. At the time I made the application, I 
intimated to him the peculiarity of my belief (in regard to the 
Trinity) and he assured me in answer, that there was nothing 
in their form that would interfere in the least. This being the 
case, I considered it as a matter of small consequence, to what 
sect he belonged, provided he was a sincere believer in 
ourcommon Master. In reflecting upon the subject since, 
however, I have been led to the conclusion, that with my pre- 
sent views I should have acted differently, as their form ap- 


pears much more exceptionable to me now, than it did at that 
time. 
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I have now given you a brief sketch of my progress thus 
far. At present, I find my mind ina very unsettled state; and 
my reflections of a mixed nature—being sometimes of a 
peaceful and joyous description, but often tinged with anxiety 
and sadness. 

In reviewing my past life, I see many things which fill my 
soul with deep and bitter regret. When I think of the time 
misspent, the talents neglected, the mind corrupted, and selfish- 
ness indulged, and above all, when I think of the base ingrati- 
tude, of which I have been guilty, towards my God, I am 
filled with deep remorse and sincere repentance; and although 
I feel that I may safely trust to the goodness of God, through 
Christ, for pardon, yet I shall never cease to regret some of 
the occurrences of my life, as long as memory remains faithful 
toher trust. But perhaps it is wrong to indulge in this strain. 
How do I know but all this discipline was necessary to bring 
me to myself? Is it not possible that evil was suffered, that 
good might come; that sin has abounded, that grace might 
much more abound? Is it not possible, nay, is it not probable, 
that the consciousness of past errors, and of time misspent, 
will awaken within me energies that would have otherwise 
remained dormant, and create within me feelings of an intense 
interest, and an engagedness in the cause, to which I should 
have otherwise remained a stranger ? 

Sometimes I am troubled with vague and indescribable fears 
—a kind of mist of scepticism, which seems still occasionall 
to hover over my mind. These, however, are transient feel- 
ings, and it is with unspeakable joy that I turn from the dark 
and fearful prospect before me, to the glorious system of reli- 
gion, as made known in Christ Jesus. Pugl¥ cif Yes, 
dark and fearful indeed, would be the prospect to me without 
religion; for I can now see no resting place for the mind, be- 
tween the extremes of Christianity and Atheism! For surely 
if there is a God, it is to him we are indebted for that excellent 
system of morals contained in the bible. 

It is only in the contemplation of future usefulness, that my 
mind seems to derive solid satisfaction. But how can I best 
improve the talent committed to my care? Surely I have need 
to be diligent, for much of my life has already run to waste. 
In reflecting upon the subject of the ministry, my mind is 
deeply interested. It is the desire of my soul, that I might 
make myself useful to my fellow men; and did I think that I 
could become so in that sphere, I should not hesitate a moment. 
1 am not, I trust, altogether insensible to the importance of the 
work, nor of the difficulties and anxieties which are attendant 
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upon a Minister of the Gospel who fills his station as it ought 
to be filled. I amaware of the fact that he who undertakes 
the spiritual care of others, must necessarily endure much, from 
a sense of the responsibility under which he rests, and from a 
natural anxiety for the welfare of his charge. “ But none of 
these things move me’”’—nor would they make me falter in the 
least, did I think myself worthy of the trust. 

I feel deeply impressed with the importance of the Unitarian 
views of Christianity. Thousands there are who are driven 
to the verge of unbelief, by the erroneous and unreasonable 
doctrines which are the order of the day, and whose course 
can alone be stayed by the exhibition of the Gospel in its pu- 
rity and simplicity. And tens of thousands there are, who are 
sunk deep in the pit of infidelity, from which, if they are ever 
relieved, it will be by the assistance of the rational doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity. Of this fact, I am fully convinced, 
and having myself found out the way of escape, it is but na-— 
tural that I should wish to point out the path to others. To ° 
this object would I willingly devote myself; in this cause 
would I spend and be spent; and could I be satisfied that my 
labors would be crowned with success, all other obstacles 
would sink into insignificance. 

I have now finished my proposed communication, and I 
have only to say, in submitting it to your judgment, that I place 
full confidence in your candor and integrity, and that my plan 
of future life will depend much upon your advice. This, I hope 
you will give me, in a plain and unreserved manner. By so 
doing, you will add another to the many benefits you have 
already conferred upon me. * * * 

Meadville, Ipril 9th, 1839. 





CONNOISSEURS. 


There is no class of educated men and women for whom I 
feel more pity than for critics and connoisseurs, who may be, 
I think, justly ranked together. The connoisseur looks at a 
painting, a statue, or a building knowingly ; he looks at it as 
a work of art, and forgetting the end sought by the artist—the 
beauty of the statue or the grandeur of the temple—sees only 
the means which he used, the skill which he has exhibited. 
For instance, as I was walking the other day along Fourth 
street with a travelled friend, of cultivated taste, ] paused in 
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front of that complete little Tonic building, the Church of St. 
Paul : the perfectness of its proportions, and the beauty of its 
ornaments always call my attention when I pass it with an 
unembarrassed mind, and I seldom fail to pause and bless the 
artist whose good sense gave it to us ; nor did I ever think of 
asking if he might not have done better. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, I stopped and said to my friend, “ Is it not beautiful?” 
He looked ; looked long and carefully, and when I expected to 
hear him, like an echo, repeat my “ Beautiful,’’ alas, he only 
said, that he saw no fault to find with it! He had been look- 
ing all the while—not in admiration of the beauty, but in 
search of a fault. 

He was a connoisseur, and I have seldom met with a know- 
ing judge either of art or literature, whose mind did not rather 
see and seek faults than excellencies. I have even known a 
very nice critic of drawing, herself a bit of a draughtswoman, 
who could see little in Retsch’s illustzations of Schiller’s 
« Bell,’’ except some crooked legs, and short arms. 

In judging of writings, the connoisseur is even more to be 
pitied than when he inspects statuary or paintings ; for he sel- 
dom does, or can, reach the meaning of either writer or artist, 
and perhaps misses more of the former’s aim than of the lat- 
ter’s, because few writers think of their words so much as 
artists of their colors, shadows, and proportions. An histori- 
cal connoisseur of the highest class will, for example, consider 
Ivanhoe as poor trash because Richard of the lion heart was 
not one of the Knights at the gentle passage of arms at Ashby; 
or will shake his head at Alison’s great work on the French 
Revolution because he says in one place that the tricolor came 
from the family of Orleans, and seven pages afterwards tells 
us that it was an union of the colors of Paris and of France. 
The connoisseur in language, in like manner, will turn shud- 
dering from Carlyle’s story of the great struggle because he 
has a chapter on “ Realized Ideals,’ and talks of “ the brool’”’ 
of Mirabeau’s voice. 

But of all connoisseurs, the connoisseur of character is chiefly 
to be pitied, and shunned. The connoisseur of character, like 
his or her fellows sees faults ; thinks this might be amended, 
that abandoned, and some third thing superadded. The know- 
ing judge of character never looks at the effect of the whole, 
and accepts joyfully its beauties ; he or she is bent upon im- 
provement, and looks, of course, for those faults and wants 
which make improvement needful. The connoisseur of cha- 
racter, like all connoisseurs, is a fault-finder. 

Having described this unhappy class, I need only add, that 

VoL. vi1.—36 
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every wise man will avoid it. To see the excellencies which 
abound in everything, in works of art, in books, in characters, 
in nature, and in life, is a first step in wisdom. No more 
fruitful source of misery exists than the disposition to seize 
everything by the wrong end. The critic, the fault-finder, the 
grumbler is like that naturalist who always caught his bees 
and hornets by the tail, and his snapping-turtles by the head. 
There is not an individual who crosses our path, nor an event 
that occurs in life, but may be so seized, or so skilfully turned 
on its back, as to render the sting useless, and snapping of no 


avail. J. H. P. 





PARTING WORDS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
“ And he said, ‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.’”— Genesis, xxii. 26. 
Let me go, the day is breaking— 
Dear companions, let me go ; 
We have spent a night of waking 
In the wilderness below : 
Upward now I bend my way ; 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go: I may not tarry, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears ; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my risen Lord appears : 
Friends and kindred, weep not so— 

If ye love me, let me go. 


*Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight ; 

Walls of flesh no more can bound me, 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 
Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky ; 
Am I dead? Nay, by this token, 
Know that I have ceased to die: 
Would you solve the mystery, 
Come up hithereecome and see. 
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DOMESTIC DISCIPLINE—AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


We are very glad to see these subjects discussed as they are 
by many of our leading papers, and republish joyfully the fol- 
lowing remarks from the “Catholic Telegraph” of this city, 
the “ Chronicle’’ of this city, the “ Baltimore American,” and 
the “ Newark (N. J.) Advertiser.” Next month we hope to 
discuss fully Houses of Refuge, and shall then speak at length 
upon the point of Domestic Discipline. 


From the Catholic Telegraph. 


Waar Is To BE FEARED.—One of the marks of our degene- 
racy, the most striking, and the most sure—the one which 
relieves us of all suspicion of croaking, when we talk of the 
evil times on which we have fallen—is the existing neglect 
of the moral culture and religious instruction of children. 
There is no one accustomed to walk our streets, or listen to 
the language or witness the conduct of these scions who are 
growing up to be the future men of our country, but must be 
filled with the most dreadful apprehensions regarding our 
destiny, if indeed he do not reach the conclusion that we are 
soon to relapse into paganism, or even into worse than hea- 
thenish barbarism. ‘There is no stability for good government, 
no prop for free institutions in the wisdom of God, from whom 
is all power, that is not found in the virtue and intelligence of 
the governed. Now when we hear that in parts of our coun- 
try law is set at defiance, the tribunals insulted, and judges 
exposed to outrage and personal violence, and when we wit- 
ness, at home, in our own city, the unchecked depravity of the 
very children who can scarcely be said to be properly freed 
from the restraints of the nursery ; when we listen to their 
cursing, and profanity, when we know that the bowie knife is 
an instrument which they learn to handle almost as soon as 
the rattle, and that they can sport a lighted cigar almost as 
soon, oftentimes sooner than the whistle, and puff at it with all 
the gravity of the elder coxcomb, when we see the Theatre 
and the Race course open to the entrance of those who last 
year, perhaps, had they strayed round the corner of their square, 
or out of sight of their home, would need to be sought after 
by the Bellman ; in a word, when we behold so many facil- 
ities studiously yielded to the indulgence of every base passion, 
and parents, instead of rebuking and restraining, on the con- 
trary, admiring and applauding the smartness of their hopeful 
offspring and nurturing them for the participation of any lawless 
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violence, the overleaping any barrier of restraint which may 
stand between them and their inclinations ;—what are we to 
think, if we think not thata half score years may perhaps wit- 
ness in our community, the scenes of a ? What are 
we to see, if we see not the prognostics of a degree of barba- 
rism in comparison with which the manners of the Savages 
beyond the Rocky Mountains are refinement and polish? 
What regard shall there be for lawful authority, when that of 
the parent is now put at defiance with impunity? What 
reverence for justice, for the salutary enactments of legislation, 
when the child is not taught to enter into conflict with his own 
passions, is not forced to listen to the dictates of reason, or led 
to the temple of religion? Verily, our streets, and by-ways, 
our lanes and our alleys, afford ample room and verge enough 
for the exercise of patriotism and philanthropy. He who loves 
his country and his race would not, should not, be indifferent 
when the question is to stem the wild wave of ignorance and 
irreligion which threatens to submerge every thing valuable. 
Parents either know not their duty, or there is an inexplica- 
ble degree of negligence in this regard.—It is worse than igno- 
rance in some cases. The infant is applauded who can mouth 
a profane or blasphemous expression, when a proper feeling 
should give himthe rod. Again, no efforts are made to secure 
him from the sight or the audience of evil.—In this regard, 
pagan Rome might teach an example ; for they were solicit- 
ous that no slave should have access to their children who did 
not speak with perfect elegance and purity of language. And 
shall not a Christian parent be as careful for manners and vir- 
tue? Or mast it be conceded that he has less affection for his 
offspring than the pagan? And, let it be remembered, that it 
is a fatal mistake to believe that infants are ever too young to 
be infected with the coutagion of vice ; for, in fact, no age re- 
ceives deeper impressions or observes more narrowly every 
thing that passes in others ; nor is anything so easily, so insen- 
sibly imbibed as a spirit of vanity, pride, revenge, obstinacy, 
or sloth. Education, moral culture must begin while the child 
is at the breast, and be continued with ceaseless vigilance, till 
the subject shall be delivered over to the sway of ripened rea- 
son, subjected to the sanctions of religion.—If there be neglect, 
the harvest must be thorns and briars, and there may be reason 
to fear that when the parent reglects his awful responsibility, 
shame and sorrow may attend him to the tomb, as the result 
of that heartless feeling, which prompts his negligence, of that 
latitudinarian principle now-a-days so common, which asserts 
that children are not to be taught religion in infancy, but left 
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untrammelled to choose for themselves at manhood,—a princi- 
ple which Protestantism has engendered, and the fruit of which 
is visible in the lawless violence which bears sway in our 
land. 

We had written this, before we read the remarks of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, on a cognate subject, which we like so 
much that we copy them. 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
PUBLIC MORALS. 


We extract the following excellent remarks on the subject 
of the discipline of boys, more especially apprentices, from 
the Baltimore American. 

The effects of the want of domestic discipline and of profes- 
sional apprenticeship, in the United States are now too widely 
and palpably felt to be any longer disregarded. It is the great 
and pregnant cause of all the outbreaking in the land. In vain 
will the source of lynching, mobs, and reckless opinions be 
found in the slackness of law, or the spirit of party. It is no 
these. It is the want of family government. The family is 
the beginning, centre, and essential element of all human go- 
vernment, and nothing exterior to it can be better or stronger 
than itself. It is the seed of all other institutions here! We 
last week made some remarks on the evils of divorce, and its 
disastrous effects on public morals. Let us pursue the subject 
in reference to the domestic education of boys. The men of 
America feel themselves the freest beings on earth; the 
women are the happiest of their sex. Whatisthe result? The 
father, unthinking of remote consequences, feels that his boy 
should be as free and independent as himself Any thing 
short of this would of course degrade him. He cannot, there- 
fore, be punished—for punishment implies inferiority. He 
must be reasoned with. To such a doctrine the mother, of 
course, assents. Her heart overflows with tenderness, and 
especially to her little Johnny, who was always her pet. Be- 
sides, “« Johnny was always a sickly boy, and everbody knows 
could’nt bear much.”? This is the family doctrine, and the 
school law is the same. “No teacher shall flog my boy.” 
“ What must I do, sir.”’ “ You must reason with him.” ‘This 
very reasonable doctrine is laid down by a man whose ac- 
quaintance with human life has taught him that of all wunrea- 
sonable beings in the kingdom of nature, a wild, wilful boy is 
the most so. But the doctrine stops not here. A man utterly 
unable to educate his children properly, refuses to apprentice 
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them where they can be brought up by responsible persons to 
an industrious calling ; because to be “ bound out” is degrad- 
ing. The mother, of course, won’t listen to such an idea. 
Johnny is too good to be punished, and too sickly to be worked. 

These are the notions which false ideas of liberty, and most 
cruel kindness, have generated in the minds of a large portion 
of the American population. The result is now seen by all, 
and has already nearly reduced the land to anarchy. “The 
boy is father to the man.”? The insubordinate child has be- 
come the rebellious citizen. He who has never learned to 
obey a parent, or a teacher, cannot obey a master or an em- 
ployer now. He who sets punishment at defiance when 
young, cannot be restrained by the law now. He who as a 
boy despised a superior, as a man disregards law and govern- 
ment. Poor Johnny, who was “too good to be whipped, and 
too sickly to work,” where is henow? The victim of his un- 
bridled passions, he is, it may be, an idler round the doors of 
taverns, indulging his appetite for mint juleps, good eating, 
ease, cigars aud profanity. Thinking, it may be, the world will 
mistake him fora gentleman. But more probably he pretends 
to some business during the day, while at night, he is the prey 
of the brothel, the theatre, and the gambling house. But per- 
haps he has a still higher destiny. He is the great friend of 
liberty as his father was before him, and on a proper occasion 
figures at the execution of the Lynch law, and at last becomes 
the acknowledged hero of a mob. There ends his career. 
Wasted by disease, despised as a loafer, condemned by the 
law, killed in an affray, or exiled to Texas, the grave, or the 
penitentiary, or the hospital at last receives the remains of poor 
Johnny, “ too good to be whipped, and too sickly to work.” 

Among the ancient republics, while they were republics, 
discipline was never neglected. The decline of domestic dis- 
cipline is the decline of strength and public virtue. 





From the Baltimore American. 


The Philadelphia North American contains some sensible 
remarks on the subject of apprenticeship. The truth is, that 
the relation of master and apprentice can scarcely be said to 
exist in this country. Lads are now geyerally put to trades 
without the formality of being bound, and only remain with 
their employers so long as may be agreeable to the parties. If 
a master, in the exercise of the authority which is of right 
vested in him, should venture to punish a boy, the latter ab- 
sents himself, whilst on the other hand, should the habits of 
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the apprentice, so called, be such as to require much trouble 
on the part of his master, it is much easier to let the culprit 
run away, than to restrain him against his will. There is, in 
fact, neither recognised obligation to serve, nor to enforce obe- 
dience. Hence, we find that in mechanical pursuits, youths 
are often indifferently instructed, and commence life with a 
sort of smattering of the calling which they profess to practice. 
The necessary consequence of such a system is great imperfect- 
ness on the part.of the workmen, and consequent loss on that 
of the employer. As for subordination, we fear we are justi- 
fied in saying that the meaning of the word is scarcely under- 
stood, and those who grow up without knowing what it is 
to be governed, can never understand how to govern others. 
Bad as these results may be, so far as proficiency in the me- 
chanic arts is involved, they are still worse on the score of 
moral discipline. In other countries apprentices have no will 
save that of their masters, so long as the relation exists, and 
whenever it becomes in turn their province to govern, they 
know what to demand, and how to cause their wishes to be 
obeyed. Among artisans abroad, the moment that an appren- 
ticeship commences, that moment does it, for the time being, 
supersede, so far at least as the art and mystery to be acquired 
is concerned, the relation of parent and child. Should there 
be cruelty on the part of the master, the laws interfere for the 
protection of the apprentice, whilst in the event of unruly con 
duct or improper behavior, the same laws sustain the master 
in maintaining wholesome discipline. As may be supposed, 
employers are in this way enabled to restrain from improper 
indulgencies, and to require from their lads a strict adherence 
to moral duties. Ifthe master has an admitted right to keep 
his apprentice under his notice, and make him conform to 
moral rule, he has also the right to inquire into the associations 
of those under his charge, and the places to which they resort 
during the hours of leisure, without which, responsibility nei- 
ther can nor should exist. It is owing to the prevalent loose- 
ness of discipline, that we find the young men of the land grow- 
ing up in habits of dissipation, and terminating their career, too 
frequently, in disgrace and pemature death. It is our firm 
belief, that if the examination were made, nine-tenths of the 
inmates of our places of criminal punishment have to thank 
their bringing up for any transgressions of which they may have 
been guilty. 

A bad boy, if suffered to pursue his own way, will, in all 
probability, turn out a bad man, and it almost always happens 
that the crimes of adult age may be traced to habits acquired 
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when young, which, with proper culture, might have been 
prevented, or rendered harmless. We are far from believi 
that our young people are naturally worse than those of other 
countries. —They are born as good as other children, but un- 
happily the circumstances in which they are placed, lead of 
necessity to viciousness. So long as they continue under pa- 
rental charge, their natural guardians prefer the easiest method 
of getting along with them, and by the time they are placed 
at a trade, they have acquired just sufficient wilfulness to ren- 
der them totally unmanageable by those who have no claims 
upon them on the score of filial affection. The few years past 
in pretending to learn an occupation, only tend to confirm vi- 
ces, the germs of which have been sown in the houses of their 
parents, and manhood finds in them ready subjects for the 
operation of bad examples. If we wish to make good mem- 
bers of society, we must take persons when they are young, 
and bring them on, step by step, as they grow older, to feel the 
weight of moral obligation. No other course has ever yet been 
effectual, and none other ever can be. It would be as idle to 
attempt to bend the stately oak of the forest, at maturity, as 
to hope to control evil passions that grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength. 


From the Newark, (New Jersey) Advertiser. 
APPRENTICES. 


lf every thing is ever effectually done in this country, to- 
wards elevating the industrious classes to their due place in 
society, the work must begin with those who are in youth. In 
regard to mind, manners, or morals we cannot expect very 
great improvement in those who have passed middle life, our 
endeavors should be directed to the apprentices. 

The relation of master and apprentice was a closer and a 
warmer one in former days. The lad was willing to allow 
that he had a master, for a certain time and a certain purpose, 
and in expectation of being one day a master himself. He 
thought this was no more disgraceful, than the subordination 
of the scholar to his teacher, or the soldier to his captain. And, 
in return, the employer felt a responsibility proportioned to his 
authority. Good men were accustomed to treat their appren- 
tices as their sons; they gave them many little instructions out 
of the line of the trade, and had an eye to their religious duties. 
It is unnecessary to say, that the state of things is very much 
altered. Insubordination, radicalism, and a false and imprac- 
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ticable theory of equal rights, have destroyed the gentle autho- 
rity which used to exist. The whole affair of indentures, as 
my readers very well know, is in some places becoming a mere 
formality. It is less commen than it used to be for boys to 
serve out their whole time. Many influences are at work to 
make lads impatient, and loth to continue in one place, how- 
ever good. And when they abscond from their proper service, 
it is not every employer who now thinks it worth his while to 
take the legal measures for recovering their time. It is known 
to those who are conversant with mechanical establishments 
in our cities, that the old fashioned system is found to be inef- 
fectual; so that master-workmen have to try new methods of 
getting the requisite amount of work from their hands. In 
some cases, this is effected by small remunerations for task 
work. ‘There are many shops in which there are no regular 
apprentices; the employers chosing rather to hire such labor 
as they can get. I have even heard the opinion expressed 
that the day is not far off when the whole system of appren- 
ticeship will be thrown aside. 

The spirit of our age and country is a spirit of restless 
hurry. We are for quick turns, short cuts, and sudden results. 
Amidst the increased risks of human life, seven years is a great 
portion of the human span. Another trait of our national 
character is a dislike to all rule, just or unjust. It is natural 
for a boy to prefer variety to sameness of occupation; and 
when regular service is no longer compulsory, we must expect 
te see our youth flying from the severe work of shops to those 
chance jobs which gives bread to so many thousands in our 
streets, 

The effects of this condition of things are manifestly bad. 
We are falling between two systems. We are slipping away 
from the old plan of former ages, and have not yet alighted 
upon a better—one more suited to modern improvements. If 
boys and youth may serve one year or six, at their own option, 
if they may run from one employer to another, upon every 
whim; if they may even exchange their trade two or three 
times before they come of age,—is it not as plain as day, that 
the proportion of really accomplished worknicn must lessen 
from year to year? And this being the case, several evils 
must necessarily ensue, which are too obvious to need recital. 

But the nature of things does not alter: skilled labor, like 
other commodities will find a market, and will bring the high- 
est price. This is beginning to show itself in certain kinds of 
manufacture, in which foreign artizans are coming in, to the 
exclusion of our own countrymen. It is as vain as it is un- 

Vou. vi1.—37 
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righteous, for us to fold our arms and raise an outcry against 
foreign labor, and form associations of Native Americans, If 
we do not secure the thorough frade-education of our own 
youth, we must expect to see all the finer and more difficult 
branches taken out of our hands. As a general thing, I am 
glad to know that this is far from being the case: I speak only 
of tendencies, and 1 do not think it can be denied that the ten- 
dency of the change I have mentioned is to evil. 

But there are moral consequences of this relaxation of the 
old system, which are still more to be deplored. As the tie 
between the employer and the apprentice becomes slight, there 
is a lessening of authority on the one side and of duty on the 
other, as well as of affection on both. We often talk of the ad- 
vantages of domestic influence, the bonds of the fireside, the 
charm of home: and on this point it would be hard for us to 
speak too much, or too enthusiastically. But where is the 
apprentice’s home? It is not his father’s house; in the greater 
number of cases, this is not within reach. It is not his em- 
ployer’s house; at least under the prevailing system, and in 
our cities and large towns.—For this there are various reasons. 
In great manufactories, where there are at least a dozen boys 
—these of course cannot be allowed to overrun the employer’s 
house; they are often put out to board elsewhere. In neither 
ease have they a home. Even where there is only an ordi- 
nary number, as the master is no longer a parent, the appren- 
tice feels no longer like a son. Where can he spend his eve- 
nings? Not in the garret or loft where he sleeps: in winter it 
is cold; in summer it is suffocating.—Not in the kitchen ; he 
would be in the way. Not in the sitting-room, that would be 
too familiar. Where can he spend the long hours of his Sun- 
day? Let us look the truth in the face: The apprentice has 
no home! Is it any wonder that at night we hear the heavy 
tramp of their feet upon our pavements as they career along 
by scores? Is itany wonder that they crowd our oyster-hou- 
ses, porter-cellars, bar-rooms, shows, and wait for checks about 
the doors of our theatres? 

The n.oral consequence of this I need not dwell upon: they 
are open to the day. J] am not so chimerical as to propose a 
return to old ways, or to hang on the wheels of modern im- 
provement. I only urge, that the old system of master and 
apprentice, when carried out in practice, had certain advanta- 
ges, which are not provided for in our present methods. 
we do not wish our young mechanics to become an easy prey 
to vice, we must set about some preveritive measures. The 
apprentice must have sétfie agreeable place in which to spend 
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js leisure moments. I am accustomed to see some of the best 
youth I know, passing their Sundays in the street or the fields. 
Vice opens many doors to the less scrupulous: surely Virtue 
ought to do as much. Fora number of years, it has been my 
deliberate and unchanged opinion, that no man could bestow a 
greater benefit on our working classes, than he should devise 
and offer to apprentices a pleasing, popular, and ever-open re- 
sort for their leisure hours where they might not only feel at 
home, but be out of the reach of temptation, and in the way of 
mental improvement. It is worthy of consideration in our 
Lyceurms and Mechanics’ Institutes. MERCER. 


THE OXFORD TRACTS, OR OLD EPISCOPACY 
REVIVED. ' 

The last New York Review contains a long article upon the 
above-named tracts, which have been published at Oxtord, 
England, for the purpose of withstanding the anti-episcopal 
tendency of our times, and which in following that purpose 
have undertaken the full defence of the doctrines of Regene- 
ration by Baptism, Grace through the Eucharist, the Apostolic 
Succession, &c. We have no wish to enter into the discussion 
opened by the tracts in question, but refer to them, and to the 
article upon them in the New York Review, as illustrating a 
great sin of theologians in all times, viz: a repugnance to re- 
ceive the mysteries of Christianity and nature in humility and 
faith, The charge which was of old brought against Unitari- 
ans, that they must draw down all truth to the test of the un- 
derstanding, we believe to be equally true of most orthodox 
bodies: the Presbyterian church has been wrecked by a vain 
attempt to understand the mysteries of free will and man’s de- 
praved nature; and now the Episcopalians are fast following 
in its steps by striving to explain how the spiritual body of 
Jesus is spiritually eaten in the Lord’s supper. Let any one 
who wishes to see how completely unsatisfactory the attempt 
to understand such mysteries is, read the article in question in 
the New York Review. It is able, learned, kind, full of good 
sense and a noble spirit, and full of truth also,—but we can- 
not conceive how the impossibility of solving mysteries should 
be better illustrated than by many of its paragraphs. 

With one of the propositions of the Oxford divines we think 
many will be found ultimately to agree; we mean that which 
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would restore some of the old forms and symbols. Our re- 
forming fathers in putting off the tinsel and spangles of the old 
churches, put off too frequently all that was clothing at all. 
But man is still to be often reached through eye and ear, and 
by means of music, pictures, symbolic acts and ceremonies we 
would approach him; avoiding the danger of mere formality 
by so varying the acts and ceremonies as to do away the idea 
that they were of themselves anything. 

To the Oxford dogmas we have no objection, and so long as 
the holders do not try to enforce them by civil disabilities and 
penalties care not how wide they spread in this country. They 
are, to us, harmless and useless attempts to comprehend the 
uncomprehensible, and to mysticise and perplex the simple. 
Jesus said, repent, change, be born again and be baptised, and 
we have no wish to know how far the baptism helps the rege- 
neration—simply because we cant know; but neither do we 
care to prevent others from speculating on the point, so that 
they remember that “the /et/er killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ 2 Cor. iii. 6. J. H. P. 





THE MORMON BIBLE. 


Having given last month a statement of the injuries done to 
the Mormons, we now reprint, from the Boston Recorder of 
last April, the letter of the widow of Mr. Spaulding, to whom 
their bible is supposed to have owed its being. 


“ As this book has excited much attention, and has been put 
up by a certain new sect, in the place of the sacred scriptures, 
I deem it a duty which I owe to the public, to state what I 
know touching its origin. That its claims to a divine origin 
are wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a mind unperverted 
by the grossest delusions. That any sane person should rank 
it higher than any other merely human composition, isa mat- 
ter of the greatest astonishment; yet it is received as divine by 
some who dwell in enlightened New England, and even by 
those who sustained the character of devoted christians. — 

Learning recently that Mormonism has found its way into 
a church in Massachusetts, and has impregnated some of its 
members with its gross delusions, so that excommunication 
has become necessary, I am determined to delay no longer do- 
ing what I can to strip the mask from this monster of sin, and 
to lay open this pit of abominations. Reverend Solomon 
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Spaulding, to whom I was united in marriage in early life, 
was a graduate of Dartmouth college, and was distinguished 
for a lively imagination and a great fondness for history. At 
the time of our marriage, he resided in Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
From this place we removed to New Salem, Ashtabula coun- 
ty, Ohio; sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situated upon 
Conneaut creek. Shortly after our removal to this place, his 
health sunk, and he was laid aside from active labors. In the 
town of New Salem, there are numerous mounds and forts, 
supposed by many to be the dilapidated dwellings and fortifi- 
cations of a race now extinct. These ancient relics arrest the 
attention of new settlers, and become objects of research for 
the curious. Numerous implements were found, and other 
articles, evincing great skill inthe arts. Mr. Spaulding being 
an educated man, passionately fond of history, took a lively 
interest in these developments of antiquity; and in order to 
beguile the hours of retirement, and furnish employment for 
his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of giving an his- 
torical sketch of this long lost race. Their extreme antiquity, 
of course, would lead him to write in the most ancient style, 
and as the Old Testament is the most ancient book in the 
world, he imitated its style as nearly as possible. 

His sole object in writing this historical romance was to 
amuse himself and neighbors. This was about the year 1812. 
Hull’s surrender at Detroit, occurred near the same time, and 
I recollect the date well from that circumstance. As he pro- 
gressed in his narrative, the neighbors would come in from 
time to time to hear portions read, and a great interest in the 
work was excited among them. It claimed to have been 
written by one of the Jost nation, and to have been recovered 
from the earth, and assumed the title of “ Manuscript Found.” 
The neighbors would often inquire how Mr. S. progressed in 
deciphering “the manuscript;’’ and when he had a sufficient 
portion prepared he would inform them, and they would as- 
semble to hear it read. He was enabled, from his acquain- 
tance with the classics and ancient history, to introduce many 
singular names, which were particularly noticed by the peo- 
ple, and could be easily recognized by them. Mr. Solomon 
Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding, residing in the 
place at the time, who was perfectly familiar with this work, 
and repeatedly heard the whole of itread. From New Salem 
he removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. Here Mr. S. found an ac- 
quaintance and friend in the person of Mr. Patterson, an editor 
ofa newspaper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. P., who 
was very much pleased with, and borrowed it for perusal. 
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He retained it a long time, and informed Mr. S. that if he 
would make out a titlepage and preface he would publish it, 
and it might be a source of profit. This, Mr. S. refused to 
do, for reasons I cannot now state. 

Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so largely in the history of 
the Mormons, was at this time connected with the printing-of- 
fice of Mr. Patterson, as is well known in that region, andas 
Rigdon himself has frequently stated. Here he had ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s manu- 
script, and to copy it if he chose. It wasa matter of notoriety 
and interest to all who were connected with the printing 
establishment. At length the manuscript was returned to its 
author, and soon after we removed to Amity, Washington 
county, Pa., where Mr. Spaulding deceased in 1816. The 
manuscript then fell into my hands and was carefully pre- 
served. It has frequently been examined by my daughter, 
Mrs. M’Kenstry, of Monson, Mass., with whom I now reside, 
and by other friends. After the “ Book of Mormon” came 
out, a copy of it was taken to New Salem, the place of Mr. 
Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place where the 
«“ Manuscript Found’? was written. 

A woman preacher appointed a meeting there (New Sa- 
lem) and in the meeting read and repeated copious extracts 
from the “Book of Mormon.” The historical part was im- 
mediately recognised by all the older inhabitants, as the iden- 
tical work of Mr. Spaulding, in which they had been so deep- 
ly interested years before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, 
who is an eminently pious man, and recognised perfectly the 
work of his brother. He was amazed and afflicted, that it 
should have been perverted to so wicked a purpose. His 
grief found vent in a flood of tears, and he arose on the spot 
and expressed in the meeting his deep sorrow and regret that 
the writings of his sainted brother should be used for a pur- 
pose so vile and shocking. The excitement in New Salem 
became so great, that the inhabitants had a meeting, and de- 
puted Dr. Philastus Hulbert, one of their number, to repair to 
this place, and to obtain from me the original manuscript of 
Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of comparing it with the Mor- 
mon Bible, to satisfy their own minds, and to prevent theit 
friends and others from embracing an error so delusive. This 
was in the year 1834. Dr. Hulbert brought with him an in- 
troduction and request for the manuscript, signed by Messrs. 
Henry Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, with all whom I 
was acquainted, as they were my neighbors when I resided 
in New Salem. I am sure that nothing could grieve my hus- 
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baud more, were he living, than the use which has been made 
of his work. 

The air of antiquity which was thrown about the composi- 
tion, doubtless suggested the idea of converting it to purposes 
of delusion. Thus an historical romance, with the addition of 
afew pious expressions and extracts from the sacred scrip- 
tures, has been construed into a new Bible, and palmed off 
upon acompany of poor deluded fanatics, as divine. 1 have 
given the previous brief narration, that this work of deception 
and wickedness may be searched to the foundation, and its 
author exposed to the contempt and execraton he so justly 
deserves. 

Maritpa Davison.” 

“ Reverend Solomon Spaulding was the first husband of the 
narrator of the above history. Since his decease, she has 
been married to a second husband by the name of Davison. 
She is now residing in this place; is a woman of irreproacha- 
ble character, and an humble christian, and her testimony is 
worthy of implicit confidence. 

A. Ey, D. D., Pastor Cong. Church, in Monson. 
D. R. Austin, Prine. of the Monson Academy. 
Monson, Mass., April 1, 1839. 
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THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


With July, the first half year of the Cincinnati ministry 
at large, as distinct from a sectarian mission, concluded.— 
Next month we shall publish the report of the person who 
has taken upon himself the office of minister at large; and 
meantime offer a few remarks upon the objects and idea of 
such a ministry. ; 

In the first place, it is wholly unsectarian. Not that the 
person holding the place has no views peculiar to himself, or 
to a body of which he is one; but that it is not his business to 
publish or teach those views. The Judges of our Courts are 
of some church perhaps, but their office is not therefore secta- 
rian; our Common School teachers have their own religious 
views, and yet their duties are not sectarian. 
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What, then, is the idea of a ministry at large? It is, as we 
conceive, this: that a man or many men shall devote his or 
their time to calling out in the poor, the sick, the troubled, the 
unbelieving, those principles of their hearts, which may lead 
them to religious thought, feeling, and action. This is to be 
done by visiting, sympathy, counsel, help, instruction; by pla- 
cing children within the reach of good influences, or rescuing 
them froin the sphere of bad ones; by improving benevolent 
action, educational means, and police restraint. In truth, 
there is no limit to the objects of a ministry at large, or the 
means of its operation.—It is systematic philanthropy. It is 
devotion to one’s fellow beings. It is to a common mission, 
what religion is to theology. It derives itself from the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as missions may be said to come from that 
of Paul. In saying this we do not of course claim any pecu- 
liar likeness to their Savior in those who may devote them- 
selves to the ministry in question; we use the illustration be- 
cause as Paul preached, reasoned, and wrote, and so sought te 
make men Christians, so likewise does the missionary ; while 
the minister at large rather lives than argues, converts by kind- 
ness instead of reasoning, and inculcates no dogma save the 
goodness of God. iloward was a minister at large. Mrs. 
Fry isone. Many an unknown woman in this city, and every 
city, is one; making many believe because she heals them.— 
There are ministers at large in Cincinnati among all sects, 
Catholics, Methodists, Universalists, Quakers and Presbyteri- 
ans; and the one who has more particularly devoted himself 
to that object, and assumed that name, does it not in a spirit 
of exclusiveness. He acknowledges all fellow-workers as 
equally entitled to the name. The Episcopal city missionary 
he would especially mention as fulfilling at once the duties of 
a missionary and a minister at large. 





_ Senpy Scoot Ceresration.—On the 4th of July the various Sunday Schools in town were 
invited to meet at the Baptist church on Ninth street. The invitation, we are happy lo say, 
was extended to the Unitarian School, which joyfully accepted it. There is surely no reason 
why those who differ from one another should ‘opjwse one another by neglecting an litle 
Kindnesses or courtesies; and we trust that in every way the various christian sects of this city 
will try to crush what they think error by the scrignusal wando of heaping coals of fire upon Its 
aa We would thank the committee of arrangements for the course adopted by them this 

The celebration itself was a very pleasant one; and one thing we rejoiced to observe, the great 
number of mechanics who were present as instructers. While men who work daily will give 
Le ey tm day to the duties of religious teaching, we,feel no fear for our country let who will 

€ President. 





Necro Sunnay Scnoors—The blacks had their celebration separately. We were not pre- 
sent, but heard some of the addresses made before them by Mr. Birney and others highly praised 
—and the appearance and conduct of the audience spoken of as being very creditable. lisa 
curious circumstance, and one worth noting, that the blacks of Cincianati are # much more 


church-guing people than the whites. 


